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Poland and the West 
ARLY IN AUGUST 1939, one of the political calculation, and indisputably 
editors of History Today descended European. Asia, one felt, travelling east- 
from a train at Warsaw station. The wards in the year of the second world war, 
station was being rebuilt and, amid scaffold- had its beginnings not far beyond the Pripet 
ing and piles of unmixed cement, a tem- marshes. Our cover for this month exempli- 
porary appearance was the first impression fies the point. Zamos¢ lay in central Poland 
that Poland made upon him. How wrong! when the city was founded by Jan Zamoyski, 
but how understandable. The Poland of the chancellor to King Stefan Batory. Now 1t 
Versailles Treaty was then frantically trying lies only a few miles from the boundary of 
to pass for a great European power, and the Soviet Republic of the Ukraine. The 
ambitious policies beyond her scope were town hall of Zamos¢, which we illustrate, 
imposed upon her by the colonels and was built by an Italian architect about 1580, 
generals who sought to guide her destiny to fit into a town plan devised by Zamoysk 
The plans for the new Warsaw station of in emulation of Padua, where he had 
that time were never completed. German graduated at the university of which he 
bombs began to fall on the night of August was sometime rector. No Iron Curtain on 
31st, and the fourth Partition of Poland, the Elbe can conceal Poland’s close and 
between Hitler and Stalin, followed within continuing affinities with the traditions of 
less than a month. Yet Poland still survives, European civilization. In our present issue, 
inside the Soviet Russian orbit, with a dis- History Today 1s glad to publish the first 
tinctive national character that Communism part of Mr. Lewitter’s study of The Parti- 
cannot efface. As has been proved by so tions of Poland, which does justice to the 
many forlorn revolts during the past two Polish renaissance of the eighteenth century, 
centuries, the Polish character is efferves- and shows that the boundaries of what we 
cent, romantic, sensitive, susceptible, in- like today to call “‘the West” lie much farther 
credibly gallant, though seldom adroit in to the east than is customarily thought 
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PART I 





The Partitions 
of Poland 


Except for the decades between the First 
and Second World Wars, the Polish 
people, since the end of the eighteenth 
century, have always been subjected to 
Thrice 


as partitioned by aggressive 


yne form of foreign domination 
Poland u 
neighbouring sovereigns, and he 
promising renaissance after 1772 came to 
What are the factors that have 


} 
notning 


determined Poland’s tragic destiny ? 


Contemp ry irtoor partitt f Poland 
KING STANISLAS dtches Ais crow? hile CATHERINE II 


JOSEPH Il and FREDERICK 11 dismember hi 1 


By L. R. LEWITTER 


ROM 1772 ONWARDS Poland’s national ter- 

ritory has behaved like one of those clouds 

in the sky that shrink, disintegrate, join 
with their neighbours and vanish altogether, 
only to reappear in a different shape. The 
designation has changed with the design, but 
the word “ Republic” has tended to recur. 
Phe elective monarchy of the Old Régime was 
called a Republic and so was the Poland of the 
inter-war period, though for half the time the 
term concealed a dictatorship, while the Poland 
of Gomulka goes under the name of the Polish 
People’s Republic 


for some fifty years Russian 


In the nineteenth century 
Poland was 
nominally the Kingdom of Poland, and until 
the First World War, Austrian Poland was 


known by the deceptively Iberian-sounding 
appellation of Galicia and Lodomeria. The 


ready-made phrases connected with the name of 








Poland, to be found in the political vocabulary 
of modern Europe, produce an impression 
not so much of constant change as of pre 
cariousness and instability 
tion,” * a Buffer State,” “* the Polish Corridor,” 
“the Recovered Territories ’ 


the Polish Ques 


and, going back 

in time, “ the Partitions of Poland.”’ The Term 

Partitions,” besides covering the period be- 

tween 1772 and 1795, applies also to 1939 
r 


ceased to exist,” as indeed she had, in con 
sequence of their mulitary and diplomatic 
action. 

Why have the Polish people been obliged, 
since 1772, to endure some form or other of 
foreign domination except for the brief period 
between 1918 and 1939? What are the forces 
in and around the basin of the Vistula that, ti 
and time again, cause the centre of authority to 
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shift and the frontiers to expand or shrink ? 
There is no simple answer to this question, but 
a review of the circumstances that led to and 
accompanied the Partitions may bring out some 
of the constant political factors at work in that 
part of Europe. 

As every student of the eighteenth century 
knows, Poland was partitioned three times. In 
1772 she lost to Prussia the area lying between 
Pomerania and East Prussia in the west and, 
further to the Ermeland; to Austria a 
large triangle based on the Carpathians, its left 
side running just south of Cracow, its right side 
well to the north-east of Lvov; to Russia the 
regions beyond the Dvina, the Druch and the 
Dneiper; in all, more than a quarter of her ter- 
ritory, about 50,000 square miles with four 
million inhabitants out of a total population of 
about eleven million 


east, 


In the second partition, 


carried out in 1793, Prussia seized Danzig and 
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the area to the west of a line drawn from Czesto- 
chowa through Sochaczew to Dzialdowo, and 
Russia the region east of the line running from 
Druya to Pinsk and thence to the river Zbruch 
In 1795 the area of 
square miles divided between Prussia, 
Russia and Austria. For a century and a quarter 
there was to be no Poland but only a “ Polish 
Question.”” The results of this unprecedented 
vanishing trick, carried out in three stages, were 
manifold. Prussia had at last achieved terri- 
torial unity; 


remaining some 80,000 


was 


Austria had acquired an uneasy 
conscience and yet another nationality to keep 
in subjection; Russia had driven a territorial 


wedge into Central Europe and was now 
brought face to face with Prussia 
The first partition may have come as a 


shock, but could not have been a surprise, to 
any thinking Pole or well-informed European 
A century earlier, at the Seym of 1661, King 
John Casimir had declared that, if the throne 
remained the power of the 
Crown being strengthened, the republic would 
fall a prey to her neighbours. Muscovy would 
appeal to her kin speaking the same tongue- 

that is, to the White Russians and Ukrainians- 

and detach the Grand Duchy of Lithuania; the 
frontiers of Western Poland lay open before 
the Brandenburger, and it must be expected 


elective without 


that he would want the whole of Prussia; 
finally, the House of Austria, covetous of 
Cracow, would not miss a favourable oppor- 


In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a French writer on the art 
of government, Gaspard de Réal, pointed out 
that a country like Poland, which had hardly 
any fortresses or troops, or artillery or money or 
supplies, was often the plaything of its neigh- 
bours and must in the end be subjugated by 
them. That day might not be far distant and 
would come as soon as the neighbouring states 
had agreed on the that 
want to make It exactly 
years later 

Partition was a major political fashion of the 


tunity of annexing it. 


division they would 


came twenty-two 


eighteenth century, a rational way for monarchs 
to settle their differences and adjust one an- 
other’s potentials in the name of the balance of 
power. The absolute monarch was considered 
the owner of the territories over which he ruled, 


nationalities had no recognized rights and the 











acquisition of land, no matter by whom it was 
inhabited, especially by peaceful means, was 
regarded as an unmixed blessing. Any country 
that happened to be weaker than its neighbours 
was liable to become the object of a conspiracy 
whose members found a guarantee of impunity 
in their complicity. Thus the Spanish suc- 
cession was divided in 1713-14, a fate that the 
Austrian inheritance narrowly escaped in 1741, 
and the Great Northern War originated in a 
scheme to share out the Swedish possessions on. 
the south shore of the Baltic. In central, eastern 
and Europe, particularly, the 
choice seemed increasingly to lie between par- 
titioning or being partioned. It was in order to 
weaken Prussia that Russia entered the Seven 
Years War. According to a plan drawn up by 
the Empress Elizabeth’s foreign minister, 
Bestuzhev, in the of victory, Austria 
was to be rewarded with Silesia, Poland was to 


south-eastern 


event 


receive East Prussia but in return to yield her 
suzerainty over Courland to Russia and to 
accept a of the Russo-Polish 
frontier in the Ukraine. The reason for Poland’s 
finding herself in such sharp company was not 
the astuteness of her diplomats—for she had 
none to speak of—but the fact that Augustus 
III, as well as being the elective King of Poland, 
was also Elector of Saxony, and consequently 
had a direct interest in checking the growth of 
Prussia. Gradually, dismemberment—an 
operation by which territorial limbs were, so to 


rectification 


as 


speak, severed from the trunk, came to involve 


risks—this 


too many kind of operation gave 
wav to partition pure and simple. 
he perversion of the principle of the 


balance of power was noted and described by 
Vergennes after the first partition 
Poland: *‘ For two centuries the great powers 
have concentrated their entire attention, often 


+ 


soon OI 


to the point of exhausting all their resources, 
on preventing any one of them from becoming 
Now a has 
replaced the system of general balance; three 
of their own. It is 
based on the equality of their usurpations and 
thus the balance of power is made to tip heavily 


preponderant new combination 


powers have set up one 


in their favour.”' This is, in fact, what Sorel 

calls the “* systéme opartageant with its 
See Piggott and O nd, Documentary Histor 
lrmed Neu 4s 





attendant casuistry that confuses the equit- 
ability of the action with the equality of shares. 
It is characteristic of the disingenuous mental 
habits of the period that each of the monarchs 
concerned in the first partition of Poland 
should have invoked the principle of the 
balance of power. Frederick II informs pos- 
terity that the principal reason for the partitions 
was the desire to avoid the general war that 
was on the point of breaking out. “* What is 
more,” he continues, “ the balance of power 
that is, Prussia 
had to be maintained,” 
Maria 


act of accession to the partition and one whose 


between such close neighbours 
and Russia 
reason as that given by 


the same 
Theresa in her 


validity, mutatis mutandis, was fully recognized 
and exploited by Catherine II 

Poland was carved up, and the various por 
tions of her territory thrown into the scales of 
the balance of power, because she was weak 
Ihe cause of her weakness was her backward- 


Memoir: 


1763 
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factures, commerce, wealth and inhabitants 
into this great kingdom; who shall abolish the 
fribunitial power of the /iberum veto (and 
enable) the nation to govern by a plurality of 
suffrages; who shall teach the nobles that the 
peasants who supply them with food, and are 
descended from the Sarmatians their common 
ancestors, are men; and who shall extirpate 
that civil pest of servitude, which destroys 
emulation, industry, art ciences, honour 
and prosperity.” 

Io number the geographical factor among 
the causes of the partitions is to confuse cause 


lebility, political dis- 


~ 
c 


and effect 
as well as reduc- 
sequential fall in 
are all of a piece 
declin It 1s a 


had tew natural 
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benevolent ruler of some minor German princ! entirely dominated by Russia. But Cather 
pality, but un qual to the superhuman task personal conduct of for afta vas to t 
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ning, and to form his own party from 
among the deputies to the Seym so that he 
disrupt it at will. These precepts were 
adhered to by both Frederick William I and 
Frederick II until they gave way to the aim of 
ining together West and East Prussia at 


Poland's expens« finally tormulated by 


Frederick II in 1752 Polish Prussia had 
if 


arms but 


esigns on Poland and, until 
Poniatowski’s election, pursued the policy of 
counterbalancing the growing might of Prussia 
porting Poland’s Saxon kings, to whom 


, 
f 
the Hapsburgs were bound by dynastic ties 


\fter 1764, Maria Theresa steered a middk 
rse in tl ope of maintaining the status quo 


but Austria’s occupation of Zips in 1769, 








though not inexcusable as a military precaution 
backed by a | announced her readi 
S to join in and set an exampk 


that Catherine and Frederick were soon t 






































Turks to intervene in Poland, and this, in turn, 
led to war between Russia and Turkey and 
conjured up the prospect of a major conflict 
involving Austria. This extremity was in the 
end avoided at the expense of Poland and in 
complete accordance with Frederick’s scheme. 
** Pour profiter des combinaisons aussi favorables,” 
he writes in the third person, “ /e Roi résolut de 
pousser l’affaire du partage.” The basis of the 
transaction effected in 1772 was compensation: 
to Russia for the limited success of the war 
against Turkey, to Austria for her failure to 
obtain a cession of Turkish territory, to 
Prussia-for her work as go-between and also 
for good measure, lest she should lose where 
others had gained. 

Although both Frederick and Catherine 
regarded themselves as crowned philosophes 
and corresponded with Voltaire, they differed 
in their attitude towards the dissenters. For 
Frederick, as for his predecessors, they were 
merely another lever for the subversion of 
whatever law and order was still left in the 
Republic. His aim was not to “ écraser l’infdme” 
by obtaining a redress of the wrongs suffered 
by the dissenters but, together with Catherine, 
to continue protecting their interests and to 
strengthen the Russo-Prussian alliance by the 
joint action provided for in a secret clause 
figuring in every treaty between the two coun- 
tries since 1720. The abolition cf the dissenters’ 
disabilities would have loosened this bond and, 
incidentally, put a stop to the influx of Pro- 
testant immigrants from Poland, a welcome 
addition to Prussia’s manpower. Catherine’s 
motives were of another kind, not entirely 
rational and far from clear. Could she really 
have believed that fanaticism was the cause of 
the anarchy that she was professedly seeking to 
extirpate by imposing toleration on a scale 
which even Conway, the Secretary of State for 
the northern department, felt bound to adjudge 
““unreasonable,”’ ‘‘ dangerous” and ‘“ in- 
vidious?” Did she not understand that 
religious freedom and “ aurea libertas”’ were 
incompatible? Was she trying to emulate 
Peter the Great ? If so, she overlooked his con- 
sistent refusal to make the rights of the Polish 
dissenters an international issue. Or was she 
trying to live up to the flattering image of her 
which Voltaire was painting for the benefit of 


820 








“enlightened” opinion in the West? Her 
actions in Poland and her pronouncements on 
the situation there, combined with a skilful 
use of patronage, were certainly contributing to 
the creation of the “ mirage russe”’—a Russia 
more “ progressive” than any country under 
the Ancien Régime because ruled over by an 
autocrat who was a member of the cosmopolitan 
fellowship of the philosophes and a friend of all 
mankind. Whatever she did must be right, and 
if, once the partition was accomplished, she 
left the dissenters to their fate, it was so much 
the worse for them. 

With the first partition, the balance of power 
in Eastern Europe, and consequently, peace, 
was preserved, and in Poland religious tolera- 
tion was seemingly enforced. The action of the 
partitioning powers appeared to be in conson- 
ance with the tenets of the Enlightenment. In 
fact, however, their motives had not been 
idealistic but realistic; they had benefited from 
the Republic’s weakness to increase their own 
power or to recoup their losses. Catherine 
gained more in prestige than in territory, but 
consolidated her position in Poland: Frederick 
joined Pomerania to East Prussia by means of 
Polish or West Prussia; and at the same time 
by setting up a custom house on the lower 
Vistula obtained a stranglehold on Poland’s 
economy. Maria Theresa acquired a large 
triangle of territory beyond the Carpathians, 
drawn in such a way as to include the rich royal 
salt mines of Wieliczka. By contrast, Poland 
lost the most important section of her seaboard 
and direct access to the port of Danzig and 
large tracts of ethnically Polish territory. Since 
her three neighbours eventually guaranteed her 
constitution but not her territorial integrity, no 
safeguards, however slender, protected her 
against further partition. Her chances of sur- 
vival, even as a semi-independent state, were 
accordingly uncertain. But in favourable 
circumstances the situation might yet be re- 
dressed by skilful diplomacy, provided Poland 
increased her strength by political and economic 
reform. Once she had become worthy of con- 
sideration as a potential ally, she might be able 
to offer her support on her own terms to one 
of the partitioners. It was to this end that the 
King and his adherents were now to direct their 
efforts. to be concluded 


, 











Lamennalis: 
A LIBERAL CATHOLIC 


Only in a free political society, declared 
Lamennats and his fc'lowers, could nineteenth- 
century Catholics-hope to evangelize 
the new age. Complete religious 
liberty, with disestablishment of the 
Church, freedom of education and 
of the press, and the decen- 
tralization of governmental authority, 
were among the aims they advocated. 
His views having been condemned by 
the Vatican and himself denounced 
by conservative critics as “‘Robes- 
pierre in a surplice,” Lamennats at 
length abandoned the faith to which 
he had devoted so much 


talent and energy. 
By J. B. MORRALL 


NCE UPON A TIME, the story goes, a child 
of eight years old was walking with his 
nurse on the coast of Brittany while a 
heavy storm was raging. Many people were 
watching the turbulent sea, and the child also 
watched it for some time. Then he turned to 
his nurse and said: ‘‘ They are looking at what 
I am looking at, but they do not see what I see.”’ 
The child was called Félicité de Lamennais. 
As in the case of many good stories, there is 
some doubt about the truth of this anecdote. 
But, true or false, it epitomizes Lamennais’s 
career from his birth in 1782, in the closing 
years of Europe’s Ancien Régime, to his death 
in 1854, when the contours of our contemporary 
world were already taking shape. All his life 
Lamennais remained, privately and publicly, 
the odd man out. This is not surprising when 
we consider the network of antitheses and in- 
consistencies that made up his personality. 
Reserved and shy to an extreme, he could yet 
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provide hours of conversation, even of mimi- 
cry, for the few with whom he felt at ease; a 
miserable speaker, with a voice that could 
barely be heard, he was one of the most elo- 
quently rhetorical of modern French writers; 
full of idealistic fervour for the spiritual and 
bodily salvation of his fellows, he could descend 
to the coarsest and most vindictive personal 
abuse when speaking of those who opposed 
him; a chronic invalid for most of his life, he 
could display the most amazing physical 
activity at times, swarming like a cat up tall 
trees in his middle age and walking, swimming 
and running his friends off their feet. Even in 
his intellectual history we meet similar dis- 
crepancies. Individualist to the point of eccen- 
tricity, he preached a gospel of universal 
solidarity; an aristocrat by title and tempera- 
ment, he ended as a lone voice crying for a 
Republic; the leading Catholic apologist of his 
time, he died outside the Church. 














“We ngust Catholicize liberalism: bust of Lamennais 
by David of Angers, at Angers. 


The relationship of this ill-adapted man to 
the society in which he found himself possesses 
not only a psychological but a strong historical 
interest. It was worked out in clearest relief 
through the story of Lamennais’s attitude to- 
wards the Papacy, the governing authority of 
the religious society to which he belonged. 
** Attitude ”’ is perhaps all too cold a word to 
express the highly emotional tempo in which 
Lamennais’s own part in this historic dialogue 
was played. Lamennais’s Catholic career was 
the counterpart, in the life of the spirits, of a 
violently passionate, but ultimately unhappy, 
love affair. 

Féli, as Lamennais was known to his family, 
was one of six children of a prosperous mer- 
chant and shipowner of the Breton port of St. 
Malo. Lamennais’s family, originally Robert by 
surname, was essentially bourgeois in back- 
ground; the family name was changed to “ de 
La Mennais” by Féli’s grandfather after he 
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had bought a small farm of that name. Neither 
Féli’s father nor his uncle, Robert des Saudrais 
—from whom he received most of his formal 
education—was deeply orthodox. Both at first 
supported the Revolution and its Civil Con- 
sutution of the Clergy, which tried to subtract 
French Catholicism from Papal control and 
place it under that of the State. Their Repub- 
lican enthusiasm waned, however, after the 
massacres of ’93 and ’94. By his uncle Feéli was 
introduced to Rousseau and other thinkers of 
the Enlightenment; and it is not surprising, in 
this sceptical atmosphere, that his adolescence 
should have passed outside the formal observ- 
ance of religion. His conversion to religious 
practice was chiefly the work of one of his elder 
brothers, Jean-Marie, who had already decided 
to become a priest, and who was later to found 
the teaching order of the Brethren of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Some have suggested that the 
impetus to conversion came from disappointed 
love; but there is no certain evidence for this; 
a more obvious reason is Lamennais’s un- 
doubted disillusion and disgust with the out- 
come of the Revolution, which had by now 
1804) resulted in the establishment of 
Napoleon’s dictatorship. Napoleon crowned 
himself Emperor during the same year as that 
in which, at the late age of twenty-two, Lamen- 
nais made his first Communion. 

In 1801 while still First Consul, Napoleon 
had ended the Revolutien’s feud with the 
Papacy by a Concordat that was to govern the 
relations between Church and State in France 
until 1905. The attempt to establish a separa- 
ust national church was abandoned by the 
French Government, and the Pope’s spiritual 
headship was again recognized; but, in return, 
Napoleon secured control over the appointments 
to the clerical hierarchy and the _ recog- 
nition by the Papacy of the Revolutionary con- 
fiscation of Church property and endowments— 
the clergy’s living expenses were henceforward 
to be met by State salaries. The Lamennais 
brothers, who had espoused the “ Ultramon- 
tane ”’ ideal of unfettered control of the Church 
by the Papacy, disliked the Concordat from the 
first; and Féli’s earliest considerable written 
works were directed against the Gallican tradi- 
tion, so deeply rooted in French ecclesiastical 
history, which had always advocated a large 
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measure of control of the Church by the secular 
power. The most important of them, Tradition 
de I’Eglise sur les institution dzs évégues, in 
which Jean-Marie collaborated, did not see 
print until 1814, after—as it seemed—Napoleon 
had been safely exiled. On Napoleon’s sudden 
return, Lamennais judged it better to take 
refuge in England, a country for which he never 
showed any strong liking. After Napoleon’s 
final downfall, he more returned to 
France. 


once 


All this time an important personal question 
had been exercising the mind of Lamennais. 
Should he proceed to ordination as a priest ? 
It was not until 1816—and then very reluctantly 
—that he allowed himself to be persuaded that 
it was his duty to enter the clerical state. We 
can only guess at the reason for his uncertainty 
about this vocation. Was it the natural revulsion 
of a romantic individualist to surrendering his 
life to a strictly-controlled corporate organiza- 
tion? Did he have some premonition of what 
proved to be correct—that, as a priest, he would 
not enjoy the same freedom ‘in proclaiming a 
distinctive personal message as he would have 
done if he had remained a layman ? 

The immediate future, however, proved to 
be bright. In 1817 Lamennais published a book, 
Essai sur lindifférence en matiére de religion, 
which had a totally unexpected success. It 
attacked the philosophy of the eighteenth- 
century anti-Christian thinkers, and tried to 
prove by new apologetic methods the unique 
truth of Catholicism. Lamennais contended 
that logical certitude is only possible by 
accepting a number of axioms that logic itself 
cannot prove, but that everyone nevertheless 
accepts. Thus, it is not logic but the common 
experience of the human race, in all ages and 
all centuries, that is the most reliable guide to 
truth. An appeal to social experience replaced 
the reliance on processes of abstract logical 
reasoning that had been the characteristic of 
traditional Catholic Scholastic philosophy. 
Henceforth the importance of society became 
fundamental in Lamennais’s thought. For 
him to be a religious thinker entailed the in- 
evitable consequence of being a_ political 
thinker. History, interpretet! not according to 
scientific canons but by the tight of theological 
revelation, can testify to the universal needs 








that only Catholicism, among the religions of 
the world, can fully satisfy. 

Lamennais’s book put him at a stroke in the 
front rank of French Catholic personalities. 
Disciples began to collect around him. Some 
were priests, like Gerbet, Lamennais’s most 
intimate friend, later a bishop under Pius IX 
and, by the irony of fate, the originator of the 
idea of the Syllabus of Errors. Later came 
Lacordaire, not yet a Dominican, but suffering 
from boredom in his obscure post as chaplain 
to a girls’ school. Prominent laymen were not 
absent from Lamennais’s circle. Victor Hugo 
was reconverted for a ume to the practice of 
Catholicism by Lamennais, who became his 
confessor; he and Lamartine were drawn by 
Lamennais’s subsequent attempt to reconcile 
the Church with political liberalism. Sainte- 
Beuve, detached and observant, hovered cynic- 
ally on the fringes of the group. 

But Lamennais had also raised enemies for 
himself. The Gallican-minded leaders of 
Restoration France, both secular and spiritual, 
disliked the Ultramontane temper of Lamen- 
nais’s polemics on behalf of the Papacy, which 
he tended more and more to link up with con- 
demnation of the European conservatism that 
had been returned to power by the peace settle- 
ments of 1814-15. During the 1820's he began 
to suggest that the monarchical régime was 
doomed by the march of history to be super- 
seded by democracy; the twenty-five years of 
the Revolution had been the precursor of this 
inevitable outcome. In De Ja religion (1826) 
he denounced the Gallicanism of the French 
Church of his time, its tendency to rely on an 
outmoded combination of ‘‘ Throne and Altar ”’ 
and its desire for local ecclesiastical autonomy 
under royal protection, which Lamennais 
regarded as disloyalty to the Papacy. His 
strongly-expressed views could hardly fail to 
earn him the dislike of the French hierarchy, 
royally appointed, and recruited from the 
ranks of the aristocracy. To them good religion 
and good birth were practically synonymous. 
Mgr. de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris and like 
Lamennais a Breton, is on record as having 
remarked in a sermon: “ Jesus Christ was not 
only the Son of God, but He also came of a 
very good family on His mother’s side, and 
there are excellent reasons to see in Him the 
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legitimate heir to the throne of Judaea.”” Mgr. 
de Quélen himself was later to treat Lamennais 
with great personal kindness, at the time when 
he was most in need of it; but there can be no 
doubt of the antipathy between their points of 
view. 

At this time, however, Lamennais was 
treated with favour by the Papacy itself, to 
which his Ultramontanism was not uncongenial. 
He paid his first visit to Rome in 1824 and made 
a considerable personal impression on Leo XII, 
though the story that Leo created him a 
Cardinal in petto is not authenucated. Leo’s 
alleged remark that Lamennais was “a man 
whom one must lead with one’s hand on his 
heart ’’ shows, if it is true, that the Pope was a 
shrewd judge of character. At any rate, Lamen- 
nais, who was always inclined to let encourage- 
ment make him over-optimistic, left Rome 
with the conviction that his views had received 
implicit Papal sanction. This conviction was 
to breec in him a dangerous self-confidence 
that was ultimately to be his most damaging 
liability. 

By 1829 Lamennais had finally written off 
the Bourbon régime in France as irreparably 
rotten. The 1830 Revolution convinced him 
that he had been right. He now thought that 
the time was ripe for the Church, under Papal 
leadership, to cut its connections with the old 
conservative order throughout Europe, and to 
espouse the cause of popular democracy and 
nationalism. The success of Daniel O’Connell’s 
mass agitation in Ireland for Catholic Emanci- 
pation impressed him greatly, particularly 
after his meeting in November 1830 with 
Montalembert, a young nobleman who had 
travelled in Ireland, and who now held up the 
democratic character of its priesthood as a 
model to the rest of the Catholic world. The 
Belgian Revolution of September 1830, in 
which Catholics and Liberals joined forces to 
expel the Dutch, seemed to prove that colla- 
boration between Catholicism and the new 
forces of national and democratic feeling was 
possible. ‘‘ We must Catholicize liberalism ” 
became Lamennais’s slogan. 

The events of 1830 had convinced Lamen- 
nais that no time should be lost in persuading 
the Church to adopt his new standpoint. The 
anti-clerical side of the 1830 Revolution in 














France had, he felt, shown that at all costs the 
Church must dispel the belief that it was merely 
the tool of the conservative political order. 
The idea of founding a daily newspaper as 
organ of the new “ Liberal Catholic” pro- 
gramme, as it was beginning to be called, 
originated with an otherwise obscure figure, 
Harel du Tancrel, who provided the initial 
capital and interested Lamennais, through 
Gerbet, in the project. The new paper, signi- 
ficantly named /’ Avenir, took as its motto the 
words “God and Liberty.” Although it 
appeared only for a little over a year—October 
1830 to November 1831—it left a permanent 
mark on the thought and politics of the nine- 
teenth century. Its doctrines were expounded 
by a staff of brilliant contributors, Lamennais, 
Lacordaire and Montalembert being the most 
regular, and other famous names occurring 
from time to time. Victor Hugo was dramatic 
critic; and /’Avemir played a leading part in the 
defence of the new and controversial Romantic 
movement in the French theatre. 

The journal proclaimed that it believed in 
liberty for all, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike; that only in a free political society could 
Catholics evangelize the new age. Complete 
religious liberty, with disestablishment of the 
Church, was desirable; this would mean the 
suppression of State salaries for the clergy and 
the abolition of any form of State control over 
the Church, even in the guise of a Concordat. 


Freedom of education, of the Press and of 


association were among the paper’s demands; 


and it was well ahead of the secular liberals of 


the time in advocating universal suffrage and 
the decentralization of governmental authority 
in favour of local autonomy. In December 1830, 
an organization, the “‘ General Agency for the 
Defence of Religious Liberty,” was formed, 
with Lamennais as its president, to work for 
the attainment of these objectives. It aimed at 
international membership and admitted non- 
Catholics into its ranks. It was regarded with 
the utmost suspicion by the hierarchy, which 
feared that the new movement would usurp 
the functions of Church government from the 
traditional authorities. 

The Liberal Catholics were soon running 
into heavy opposition from both Church and 
State. The campaign to abolish the French 
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State’s control of the Church and of education 
alarmed the government of Louis Philippe; 


while /’Avenir’s open support of the Polish 
rising of 1831 offended the absolute monarchs 
of Austria, Prussia and Russia, who used their 
considerable influence at the Vatican to dis- 
credit Lamennais. Leo XII had died in 1829 
and, after the short Pontificate of Pius VIII, 
Gregory XVI had been elected in February 
1831. The new Pope was an elderly Camaldo- 
lese monk who was conservative in everything 
but his sense of humour; in his former days 
he had written a theological work; and he now 
remarked dryly that its merit had never been 
noticed until he became Pope. The revolts 
that had broken out in the Papal States in 1831, 
and which could only be suppressed with 
Austrian help, made the Papacy look with 
annoyance on Lamennais’s inopportune call 
for a complete break with the conservative 
monarchies of Europe. Gregory carried his 
support of the established political order to the 
extent of urging submission upon the Catholic 
Poles when they revolted against Tsar Nicholas 
I. L’Avenir did its best to remain Papalist, 
while still being Liberal, by maintaining that 
the Italian rebellion was of a different type from 
those in Belgium and Poland because of its 
anti-clericalism. But the effort was wearing 
thin. 

The most serious threat of all was the falling- 
off of subscriptions to /’Avemr as 1831 went on. 
This was the result of boycott and public 
denunciations by some of the French bishops 
and clergy. The editors foresaw that they 
could afford only another few months’ publica- 
tion. The wisest course would have been to 
wind up the paper and live to fight another day; 
l’Avemr had already made its point. Instead, 
Lamennais decided on a temporary suspension 
of publication and a personal visit to Rome to 
ask for explicit Papal support against his 
French critics. The idea seems to have come 
from Lacordaire and to have met with objec- 
tions from Montalembert, who in this instance 
had a wiser head on his younger shoulders. 
To his query, “ What if we are condemned ? ” 
Lacordaire replied confidently “It is impos- 
sible; we cannot be condemned.”” Lamennais 
himself seems to have fallen in readily with 


Lacordaire’s suggestion. Waiting in patience 
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was practically impossible for his temperament. 
He was naively convinced that he had only to 
present his case at the Vatican for the Pope 
immediately to perceive its truth. It does not 
seem to have entered his head that his move 
might, on the contrary, be interpreted as an 
impudent attempt to force the Pope’s hand. 

The three “ pilgrims of God and of liberty ” 
set off in December, 1831. They arrived in 
Rome on December 30th, but no move was 
made to grant them a Papal audience. Gregory 
XVI was too much occupied with new revolts 
in the Romagna. In February the delegation 
was sull kicking its heels in the Eternal City 
and Lamennais was writing in bitter terms of 
Papal inaction: “‘ Another twenty years of this 
kind of thing and Catholicism would be dead; 
God will save it through the peoples . 
This last cryptic statement is an indication that 
Lamennais was already on the road towards 
his final despair of orthodox Christianity. 

On February 25th, the Pope at last acknow- 
ledged the presence in Rome of the Liberal 
Catholic emissaries by instructing them, 
through Cardinal Pacca, to go home, pending an 
examination of their case. On March 13th, they 
were granted an audience Jf a quarter of an 
hour; but, as Montalembert wrote in his diary, 
Gregory dismissed them “ without having 
uttered a single word that had the least bearing 
on our mission or on the fortunes of the 
Church.” So the much desired personal inter- 
view ended in anticlimax. 

Lamennais still did not go back to France. 
Even now he had faint hopes of Papal approba- 
tion; a more practical reason was that he had 
become involved in a financial speculation that, 
if he returned to France, put him in danger of 
imprisonment. He retired to the hill town of 
Frascati and spent his time writing down his 
plans for the reinvigoration of the Church. 
Meanwhile, the French, Austrian and Russian 
governments were leaving no stone unturned 
at the Vatican for an outright condemnation of 
Lamennais’s doctrines. The official condemna- 
tion of the Polish rebellion by Papal brief on 
June goth, 1832, in the name of legitimate 
monarchy, was a foretaste of what was to come. 
Lamennais was shocked by what he regarded 
as the Pope’s abandonment of a Catholic people 
to Russian persecution. He decides that no 











further purpose was served by remaining in 
Italy. It was still impossible for him to return 
to France; and instead, with Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, he went to Munich, where a 
promine:t group of sympathisers existed at 
the University. 

It was there, on August 30th, that the final 
bombshell fell. At a banquet in his honour on 
that evening, Lamennais disappeared for a 
short time to read a message that had been 
handed to him. After a while he returned, still 
apparently in good spirits; but, as the party 
rose from the table, he whispered to Lacordaire: 
“* T have just received an encyclical of the Pope 
against us; we must not hesitate to make our 
submission.” 

Gregory XVI’s encyclical Mirari vos was a 
condemnation of all that /’Azemr stood for, 
though Lamennais and his friends were not 
mentioned by name. Convinced that only the 
conservative cause could give the Church the 
temporal backing that he had decided was 
needed, Gregory denounced liberty of con- 
science as madness and liberty of publication as 
detestable. Separation of Church and State 
was also condemned, as was any rebellion 
against “ our dearest sons in Jesus Christ, the 
princes.”” “‘ It is the condemnation of liberty 
and the abandonment of Polish nationality,” 
Lamennais commented. He had appealed to 
Rome and Rome had decided against him. 

For the moment he submitted. L’ Avenir 
was wound up and the General Agency dis- 
solved. His disciples were melting away. For 
another two years Lamennais_ struggled to 
remain in the Church; but he had already lost 
faith in its leadership and he still believed in 
the truth of his own doctrines, though he tried 
to obey the Papacy by keeping silent about 
them. He began to write, though not for 
publication, his most remarkable book, Paroles 
d’un croyvant, in which he transferred his hopes 
for the regeneration of humanity from the 
Church to the people. His opponents in 
France and elsewhere continued to cast doubt 
on the sincerity of his submission. Lamennais, 
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and was undoubtedly trying to act in Lamen- 
nais’s best interests. Lamennais did, in fact, 
do what de Quélen suggested, but afterwards 
felt scruples about his surrender. Had he not 
betrayed the cause of social and political liberty, 
in which his heart of hearts still believed ?, Had 
the Pope the right to make him forswear his 
convictions on a matter outside the strict sphere 
of Christian faith? Was not his obedience to 
Rome limited to religious matters only? Did 
not the tradition of the Church allow a Catholic 
to speak freely on other topics, even if his 
opinion contradicted that of the Pope ? These 
were the questions that Lamennais finally 
settled by sending Paroles d’un croyant to the 
printers. 

It was an amazing book. Written at white 
heat, itcalled down, in Old Testament symbolism 
and phraseology, the wrath of heaven on the 
corrupt established order and prophesied the 
coming of a time when the suffering masses 
would take their destinies into their own hands. 
Lamennais had certainly burnt his boats. It 
was his most passionately resolute moment; 
and it is said that the very workers who set up 
his manuscript in print were infected by the 
urgency of the feeling in his words. The book 
sold in thousands of copies and aroused bitter 
attack. Its author was denounced as “ Robe- 
spierre in a surplice”’ and “ the spirit of ’93 
making its Easter duties.” In July 1834, a new 
encyclical from Gregory XVI, Singulari nos, 
condemned the book as “small in size but 
immense in its perversity,” though Lamennais 
himself was still unmentioned. Lamennais 
seems to have been surprised at the new con- 
demnation, as he contended that he had been 
dealing with purely secular topics. It is hard, 
however, to understand how he could have 
expected Gregory to remain silent after such a 
public flouting of a previous Papal judgment. 

In any case, Lamennais’s protestations of 
continuing loyalty to the Church were becom- 
ing, even to himself, steadily less convincing. 
He finally decided, though we cannot deter- 
mine exactly when, that he could not remain 
in the Church for which Gregory XVI spoke. 
Yet it was not Gregory only, but the whole 
system of traditional Christian authority and 
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doctrine in all its forms, that Lamennais came 
to reject. He preferred instead to construct a 
new religion compounded of his own dreams 
for the future of humanity. He had given up 
the struggle to reconcile individual conscience 
with corporate authority. It was logical that he 
should cease to be a Christian. 

Lamennais never came back to the Church, 
even when the iron days of Gregory XVI were 
over, and his friends urged him to take advan- 
tage of the relaxed atmosphere of Pio Nono’s 
early reign. But Lamennais’s love affair with 
the Church had ended long before. He 
remained in isolation, the sole devotee of his 
own religion, a man without a party and with 
few friends. To the Catholics he was an 
apostate, and to the liberals he was still a priest. 
He died in poverty in 1854 and was buried in 
semi-secrecy, Napoleon III judging it best to 
forbid a public funeral. 

The passing of a century has not diminished 
interest in the case of Lamennais, or in the 
issues that he raised. His personal débdcle did 
not mean the end of Catholic Liberalism, which 
survived in more orthodox forms to become the _ 
inspiration of modern Christian Democratic 
political movements, while subsequent Popes 
brought modifications to the intransigent polli- 
tical conservatism represented by Gregory XVI. 
The question has even been raised: would 
Lamennais have been as uncompromisingly 
condemned if he had lived today ? 

The question cannot, of course, be answered 
in any meaningful sense. What may be sug- 
gested, perhaps, is that Lamennais was the 
type of man who, in any age of history, would 
have been ahead, or would have thought him- 
self ahead, of his time. Sainte-Beuve, who 
knew Lamennais well, summed him up: “ His 
mind was like an alarm-clock which was set to 
go off every minute. When twelve minutes had 
passed he would be under the impression that 
it was twelve hours.” Once again, we are back 
with the boy on the seashore! “‘ They are look- 
ing at what I am looking at but they do not see 
what I see.” Behind al] the battles waged round 
Lamennais’s theories there lies a mystery that 
no argument or reasoning can solve—the 
mystery of a personality. 











LETTERS TO 


ROBIN HOOD: A PEASANT HERO 
SIR, 

Mr. Keen, in his article, has shown the popularity 
of the Robin Hood legends in England in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; but it is rather sur- 
prising that he makes no mention at all of the 
continental versions of the legends which were 
extant even earlier. For example, Adam le Bossu 
the Hunchback), better known as Adam de la Hale, 
¢. 1230-1288) wrote his ** Gieus de Robin et de 
Marion.”’ It is true that there are many differences, 
but they are of such a nature as to support Mr. 
Keen's thesis. Here the pastoral replaces the pre- 
datory; shepherds and farmworkers are the counter- 
parts of outlaws and poachers. But the main features 
are the same; a knight abducts Marion and swift 
nemesis overtakes him at the hands of Robin and 
his fellows. 

In support of Mr. Keen's thesis, it may be of 
interest to learn that in 1417, a group of Sussex 
gentlemen were commissioned to arrest one who 
called himself *‘ frere Tuk,’ (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1416-22 
84). Whether he was in orders is not known; nor 
can I tell whether this can be paralleled at the time, 
but I suspect so. But it does indicate that even if 
the early legends “ have nothing to say of Friar 
Tuck or Maid Marion,” as Mr. Keen says, at least 
both were well-known in a similar context. 

I must disagree with Mr. Keen on two points. 
The first is the assertion of the simultaneous rise of 
middle class and yeoman. The middle class, com- 
posed mainly of landed gentry and city merchants, 
rose to its economic peak during the middle years of 
Edward III's reign, as Eileen Power demonstrated; 
it rose to its political peak in the House of Commons 
during the reigns of Richard II and Henry IV. The 
fifteenth century was a period of decline, before the 
economic revival in the Tudor Age and the political 
revival in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. It was during the period of middle-class 
decline that the yeoman class arose, for reasons too 
numerous to be listed here. 

The second point concerns the legal position of 
the peasant. Mr. Keen asserts that “ the salient 
feature of the system” against which the peasants 
rose in 1381 was “‘ the peasant’s complete lack of 
rights before the law.’’ This is something of an 
overstatement. The peasant was protected by the 
*“ custom of the manor,”’ which limited his lord as 
to the amount of dues he could wring from his 
unfree tenants. This custom cut both ways. But 
that the peasants were not concerned with this aspect 
is shown by the fact that when they had the chance, 
for instance at St. Albans, they burned the manor 
court rolls also. In short, Mr. Keen, having over- 
stressed the peasant’s lack of legal rights, has fallen 
into the error of the older Whig historians and made 
the 1381 rising an attempt at Liberty. This is mani- 
festly untrue. When the peasants demanded the 
abolition of villeinage from Richard II, they were 
thinking, so far as we may judge, of the economic 
disadvantages of their situation. John Ball was not 
preaching equality by his catch. The emphasis lies 
on the first line: ‘ When Adam delved and Eve span.’ 
The implication is, as Mr. Keen suggests with a lack 
of emphasis, “‘ that the poor man shall be allowed 
to. . . enjoy the fruit of his toil, without hindrance 
from the rich.” 





THE EDITORS 


The chief demands of the peasants were two-fold 
They aimed at complete liberation from their dues 
and especially the services which, owing to the 
shortage of labour, had been rigidly enforced by some 
lords, especially the ecclesiastical houses, which 
could not easily lease out their demesnes—hence the 
violent attacks at St. Albans and Bury in 1381. 
And secondly, they demanded “ goodlie govern- 
aunce’ from their king; hence the opposition to 
John of Gaunt who was thought to be responsible for 
the policy which led to military disasters and to the 
heavy taxes of the previous years. In our search for 
underlying causes, we must not overlook the signi- 
ficance of the immediate cause 

Yours, etc., 
ALAN ROGERS, M.A., DIP.ED., 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Mr. Maurice Keen writes : 


Mr. Alan Rogers takes up my article on several 
points. I would like to reply briefiy to these 

His first point really concerns the literary origins 
of the Robin Hood legend. Considerations of space 
dissuaded me from tackling this problem, which 
would have necessitated examining not only the 
work of Adam le Bossu but also the whole series of 
earlier, though clearly related, outlaw legends— 
such as those of Hereward the Wake and Fulk Fitz- 
warin in England or that of Eustace the monk in 
France. 

Mr. Rogers further disagrees with me on two 
points. To the first I reply that I think it is dangerous 
to attempt to pin down the rise or decline of any 
class to a narrow period, such as the * middle years 
of Edward III's reign.”’ I would not therefore wish 
to posit a rise of the yeoman precisely parallel to that 
of the middle class chronologically, but I would 
claim that both classes improved their position 
economically and politically in important respects 
during the last two centuries of the English middle 
ages. Recent work, moreover, docs got fully bear 
out the thesis that the fifteenth nw! oak an overall 
decline in middle-class prosperity—certainly not 
of the landed gentry. The studies of Mr. MacFarlane 
and, for instance, Mr. Roskell show clearly the very 
considerable influence that they continued to wield, 
especially in politics, throughout the period. And 
there is certainly evidence of increased peasant 
prosperity as early as the fourteenth century 

The second point raised by Mr. Rogers concerns 
the grievances of the peasants at the time of their 
revolt. He regards the burning of manor court rolls 
as invalidating my thesis that their legal position was 
the villeins’ main complaint; in fact, however, it 
supports it; for the rolls of the manor court were 
the legal record of the unfree peasant’s bondage and 
of the dues he owed to his lord. These customs of the 
manor were not, however, a strict limit on the lord’s 
rights; only on the royal manors of the Domesday 
survey was it illegal for the lord to increase services 
and tallage at will. Domesday Book was the Win- 
chester book; hence the demand of the peasants for 
the “ law of Winchester ”’ to be made universal (see 
Anonimalle Chronicle). The case of St. Albans 
confirms this interpretation; the men of St. Albans 
destroyed the contemporary court rolls because they 


(continued on page 880) 





ROBABLY MOST PEOPLE, if asked to name the 
maiden who danced for the head of John 
the Baptist, would promptly _ reply, 


* Salome.” If questioned further about the 
source of their knowledge, many would answer, 
“the Bible.” Yet in the only account of the 
celebrated incident—the Gospel of Mark, vi. 
14-29—the girl is not named. Her name is 


known only by inference from the writings of 


Josephus. This curious little fact serves to 
attest the enormous influence that Josephus has 
had in unconsciously moulding our common 
knowledge of the background of New Testa- 
ment times. But this knowledge, it must be 
recognized, is something we owe to past 
generations, when the family Bible and 
Whiston’s translation of the works of Josephus 
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Josephus : 


RENEGADE 
OR PATRIOT ? 


Was Josephus, the famous Fewish 
historian of the first century A.D., an arch- 
Quisling of the ancient world? He 
‘could scarcely have given a worse 
impression of himself than that to be 
derived from the Jewish War,” whence 
he emerges as an unscrupulous opportunist 
whose conduct is rendered even more 
distasteful by a hypocritical 


profession of the highest motives 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


Presumed portrait of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS: Roman Portrait 
head of the first century, now m the Ny Carlsberg 


Glyptotek, Copenhage? 


represented the chief reading of many English 
families. 

That the writings of Josephus are no longer 
generally read is unfortunate. Not only have 
they a great intrinsic interest but they mirror 
the mind of a curiously complex personality 
who played an ambiguous réle in one of the 
great dramas of history. The strange mixture 
of motives that prompted the conduct of this 
Jewish historian has usually not been sym- 
pathetically regarded in the past; perhaps 
today, after the experience of the last three 
decades, we are better able to appreciate the 
conflict between loyalty and logic that once 
confronted Josephus. 

Joseph ben Matthias, to give him his Jewish 
name, or Flavius Josephus as he came to be 








known when he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Imperial farmly of the Flavii, lived at a time 
that has since been regarded, at least in Western 
thought, as the unique turning-point of human 
history. He was born in Judaea in the year 
A.D. 37-38, about one year after Pontius Pilate 
had been recalled from his governorship of the 
country. He was a child when his nation was 
moved to the very depths of its being by the 
Emperor Caligula’s insane attempt to erect 
his statue in the Temple of Yahweh at Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 40-41). As a young man he took 
part, first on the Jewish side and then on the 
Roman, in the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
which began in A.D. 66 and ended four years 
later in the utter overthrow of the Jewish 
nation and the signal destruction of its metro- 
polis and national shrine. After witnessing the 
ruin of hig people, he moved to Rome, where 
he enjoyed the Imperial favour and lived on as 
a prosperous man-of-letters into the second 
century A.D. Thus Josephus was not only 
present at the historic struggle of Israel against 
the dominion of heathen Rome, but he was a 
younger contemporary of the Apostle Paul and 
lived through the vital years of the formation 
of the Christian Church in the land of its 
origin. 

As if to exploit the unique distinction of the 
period and place in which his life was lived, 
Josephus himself was notably equipped by 
birth. education and natural ability. The sen 
ef a priest and able to claim descent from the 
ancient Jewish royal house of the Hasmonaeans, 
he was a precocious child and quickly mastered 
the rabbinical training that he was given. He 
claims that he examined personally the teach- 
ing of the three leading sects of Judaism, 
namely, those of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
and the Essenes, before deciding which 
discipline to adopt as his rule of life. His men- 
tion of the Essenes is especially interesting in 
view of the recent tendency to identify these 
sectaries with the community at Qumran, the 
former owners of the now famous Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Josephus tells us that for three years 
he was the disciple of an Essene named Bannus, 
who lived a life of extreme austerity in the 
desert. By his nineteenth year, Josephus finally 
decided to follow the discipline of the Pharisees. 

Peculiarly fitted as he was to be an observer 
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and interpreter of the mighty events of his age. 
Josephus also played an active part in them. 
But it is in the nature of the part that he played 
that there resides the basic problem both of his 
own character and the reliability of much of his 
testimony. 

In the year 66 Josephus returned to Palestine 
from Rome, where he had successfully nego- 
tiated the release of certain Jewish political 
prisoners. On his arrival in his native land, he 
found his countrymen on the brink of revolt 
against Rome. For, since the year 6, when 
Judaea was finally placed under direct Roman 
rule, the religious susceptibilities of the Jews 
had been continuously inflamed by-this abiding 
affront to their cherished ideal of a theocracy; 
and Roman maladministration had increasing], 
aggravated their discontent. And so, as the 
Roman historian Tacitus succinctly puts it 
‘“ Jewish patience endured until the procura- 
torship of Gessius Florus; under him war broke 
out (Hist. v, 10).”’ Accordingly, in August 66, 
within a short while of Josephus’ return, by 
the massacre of various isolated Roman gar- 
risons and the cessation of the daily sacrifice in 
the Temple for the Emperor, the Jewish 
patriots proclaimed their repudiation of the 
sovereignty of heathen Rome. 

Of his own reactions to these stirring events, 
Josephus leaves us perplexed by his own con- 
flicting accounts. In his autobiography, which 
did not appear until some time after A.D. 100, he 
declares that he at first opposed the revolu- 
tionary movement, on the ground that such a 
challenge to Roman power could only end in 
disaster for the small Jewish nation. His 
opposition to the popular mind, so he asserts, 
brought him into great personal danger, and 


he had to take refuge within the inner court of 


the Temple. Nevertheless, after the amazing 
defeat in November 66 of the Roman punitive 
expedition led by Cestius Gallus, the legate of 
Syria, Josephus states, without explaining this 
unexpected change in his personal situation, 
that he was appointed, with two other priests, 
by the leaders (hot prétoi) in Jerusalem, to 
organize the defence of Galilee by disarming 
the revolutionary rabble and equipping what he 
calls “the most able men of the nation (rors 
kratistois tou ethnous)” with their weapons. 
This account in the Life was written to rebut 











VESPASIAN, afterwards emperor: in A.D. 67 nominated 

by Nero to “ deal with what was now a serious threat to 

Roman control of the Near East...” Obverse of the 
coin illustrated on the opposite page 


the accusation, made in a history of the Jewish 
War by a compatriot, Justus of Tiberias, that 
Josephus had caused his native city (Tiberias 
to revolt against the Romans. | In his earlier 
and most celebrated work, Concerning the 
Jewish War, however, which was published 
between A.D. 75 and 79 under Imperial patron- 
age, Josephus had written that, after the defeat 
of Cestius Gallus, he had actually been given 
the command of Galilee as general (srrarégos). 

Of his subsequent conduct in Galilee, where 
the brunt of the next Roman attack was most 
likely first to fall, the accounts in the Jewish War 
and the Life contain so many mutual contradic- 
tions that the only sure conclusion that may be 
drawn from them is that Josephus had found 
the truth too embarrassing to tell, either from 
the point of view of his own integrity as a 
Jewish patriot, or with regard to his later posi- 
tion as a client of the Imperial family in Rome. 
Nevertheless, there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that, whatever the depth of his patriotism, 
Josephus was by nature too much of a realist 
to assume that the Jewish act of faith, in chal- 
lenging the might of Rome, would be rewarded 
by some signal act of divine intervention. As 
we have already noted, in his Life he declared 
that he had opposed the revolt on the grounds 
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that it was hopeless. This statement is prob- 
ably a balder, but a franker, admission of his 
own original conviction, which he had earlier 
set forth in the Jewish War in the form of an 
elaborate speech, attributed to Agrippa II, the 
Jewish client-prince and leader of the pro- 
Roman party among the Jewish sacerdotal aris- 
tocracy. Josephus represents Agrippa as making 
this speech in Jerusalem, on the eve of the 
revolt, in an effort to prevent the catastrophe. 
Although undoubtedly a literary composition 
modelled on the Thucydidean pattern, this 
speech is a most valuable survey of the strength 
and resources of the Roman Empire—it con- 
tains, incidentally, what must be the earliest 
extant appreciation of the defensive value of the 
sea to the people of Britain ( fewish War, I, 
378). As evidence of Josephus’ own mind, it 
surely witnesses to his lively appreciation of 
Roman strength and of the futility of revolt on 
the part of so puny a nation as the Jews. 

If this were Josephus’ estimate of the situa- 
tion on the eve of the revolt in A.D. 66, the 
unexpected victory over Cestius Gallus may 
well have caused him, for a moment, to forget 
the caution that his intellect counselled and to 
make common cause with his people, who had 
achieved such spectacular success that their 
act of faith did indeed seem to receive divine 
confirmation. But a more realistic view must 
soon have prevailed, and helped to inspire the 
ambiguous course that he pursued in Galilee as 
a leader of the Jewish cause. 

In the spring of 67 Vespasian, whom Nero 
had specially nominated to deal with what was 
now a serious threat to the Roman control of 
the Near East, advanced with considerable 
forces into Galilee. The Jewish army, which 
Josephus had equipped and trained after the 
Roman fashion, proved utterly incapable of 
withstanding the legionaries in the open field; 
and Jewish resistance now took the form of the 
fanatical defence of fortified cities. Josephus 
himself sought refuge in Jotapata, where, 
according to his own account, for forty-seven 
days the Roman assault was withstood by the 
heroism of the garrison, aided by the ingenious 
stratagems that sprang from his own fertile 
brain. With the fall of Jotapata dcCurred the 
most curious event of Josephus’ strange career. 
According to his own account, when the town 











was taken, he succeeded in withdrawing, with 
forty other persons, to the safety of a sub- 
terranean cavern. Their hiding-place was 
betrayed to the Romans; and Vespasian sent a 
tribune named Nicanor, whom Josephus sus- 
piciously describes as an old friend of his, with 
the promise that he should not be punished if 
he surrendered. From this point Josephus’ 
narrative becomes one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of personal apologia that antiquity has 
preserved for us. He tells us, in the most 
circumstantial manner possible, that, on hear- 
ing Nicanor’s proposal, he recalled former 
dreams, “in which God had foretold to him 
the impending fate of the Jews and the destinies 
of the Roman sovereigns.” Holding himself to 
be an interpreter of dreams and “ skilled in 
divining the meaning of ambiguous utterances 
of the Deity,” he accordingly addressed himself 
in prayer to God, informing Him that “ I will- 
ingly surrender to the Romans and consent to 
live; but I take thee to witness that I go, not 
as a traitor, but as thy minister.” ( Jewish War, 
III, 354. 

Not surprisingly, Josephus found it more 
difficult to persuade his companions to sur- 
render than to square his own conscience. 
Despite a long philosophical disquisition from 
their general on the crime of suicide, these 
Jewish patriots were resolved on ending their 
lives together, including Josephus, rather than 
yield themselves to the Romans. In his dilemma, 
as Josephus tells us, he put his trust in God’s 
protection and proposed to his fanatical com- 
panions that they should draw lots to kill 
themselves in turn. The proposal pleased them, 
‘* for sweeter to them than life was the thought 
of death with Josephus ” (11d, 390). Then— 
‘should one say »y fortune or by the pro- 
vidence of God?” he asks in parentheses— 
the fall of the lots so happened that all perished 
except himself and one other, whom he was 
able to persuade to remain alive. Thus, mar- 
vellously delivered from his predicament, 
Josephus lost no time in surrendering himself. 
Brought before Vespasian, he assumed the rdéle 
of a prophet; and, when the Roman com- 
mander remanded him to be sent to Nero, he 
announced that there was no need to send him 
to the Emperor, for he, Vespasian, would soon 
be Emperor, and his son Titus would succeed 
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“* Beneath her palm here 

Epistle to Mr. Addison occasioned by his dialogues 
on medals, 1720 
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subjugation of the Jewish peopl 


sad Judea weeps " Pope 


him in the office. Josephus himself comments 
that Vespasian was not impressed and regarded 
the declaration as a trick.! The course of 
Roman politics, however, after the death of 
Nero in 68, worked wonderfully to confirm his 
prophecy; for in 69 Vespasian was proclaimed 
Emperor at Alexandria and succeeded in found- 
ing an imperial line in which he was followed 
in turn by his two sons, Titus and Domitian. 
With Vespasian’s elevation, the fortunes of 
Josephus were established. After his father’s 
departure, Titus assumed the direction of the 
Jewish War, which culminated in the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70. During 
these operations Josephus acted as his inter- 
preter and chief intermediary in attempts to 
negotiate a surrender with the rebels. His 
efforts as a mediator were signally unsuccessful, 
for the Jews fiercely rejected his overtures, 
regarding them as the actions of a traitor, and 
on one occasion nearly succeeded in slaying 
him. After the fall of the holy city of his 
' The prophecy was made at a private interview 
at which only Titus and two friends were present; 
otherwise it might have had serious repercussions for 
Vespasian, if it had become known in Rome at this 


time. Josephus’ prophecy is briefly mentioned by 
Suetonius, Vespastan, V 

















The historian’s Roman patron, METTIUS EPAPHRODITUS, 
to whom his later works were dedicated 


Statue in the 
Villa Altiert, Rome 


people, Josephus accompanied Titus to Rome, 
where he took part in the spectacular triumph, 
the sculptured scenes of which still adorn the 
Arch of Titus in the Forum and show the spoils 
of the Temple being borne through the streets 
of Rome by the victorious legionaries.* He 
then settled in the capital, being granted a 
pension and the right of citizenship by Ves- 
pasian, and taking the name of Flavius Josephus 
in recognition of his dependence on the 
imperial favour. This patronage was continued 
by Titus and even by Domitian. In these com- 


* See the illustration on p. 251 of History Today, 


vol. vill 
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fortable circumstances, Josephus continued to 
live at Rome, occupied in literary work of his 
own choosing. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Epaphroditus, the contemporary Maecenas, to 
whom he dedicated his later writings; and it is 
even recorded that a statue was raised in Rome 
in his honour. The exact year of his death is 
not known; but he survived Agrippa II, who 
died in A.D. 100. 

From this résumé of his career, it clearly 
emerges that Josephus had both unique oppor- 
tunities of knowing the important events that 
he narrates and powerful reasons for mis- 
representing some of those in which he was 
personally involved. But, allowing for the dis- 
tortion occasioned by personal considerations, 
how are we to judge of his general credibility 
as the historian of the Jewish War against 
Rome, upon which he is practically our sole 
source of information? An adequate answer 
would demand far more space than is available 
in this article; but a few useful indications may 
be given. In the first place, it must be recog- 
nized that the Jewish War was a tendentious 
composition. In the preface to the extant Greek 
text, Josephus states that this Greek version 
was a translation of an Aramaic original which 
he had addressed to “ the barbarians in the 
interior ’’—that is, to the Jewish Diaspora in 
Mesopotamia and the inhabitants of Adiabene, 
whose rulers were converts to Judaism. His 
purpose in thus writing is undoubtedly summed 
up in his concluding remark to his description 
of the power and efficiency of the Roman army 
—namely, that he was not so much concerned 
to praise the Romans as “to console those 
whom they have vanquished and to deter others 
who may be tempted to revolt ” (iii, 108). This 
statement of purpose, together with the fact that 
the work received the imprimatur of Titus, who 
also ordered its publication, invests it with the 
character of official propaganda. Neverthe- 
less, Josephus understood the craft of a his- 
torian, and his account of the Jewish War was 
constructed from his own careful notes of what 
he had personally observed in the Roman camp, 
and the information that he had managed to 
glean from deserters about the situation in 
beleaguered Jerusalem. He was also able to use 
the commentaries (hypomnémata) of Vespasian 
and Titus; and he maintained a correspondence 

















with Agrippa II during the production of his 
work. Of the accuracy of his topographical 
descriptions, some convincing evidence came to 
light recently during the excavations at Masada, 
the Dead Sea fortress in which the last remnants 
of the Zealots-held out against the Romans. 
Doubts about the truth of Josephus’ record 
of his country’s struggle against Rome are 
concerned rather with matters of interpreta- 
tion than with the description of events. And, 
surely, here we see the expression of Josephus’ 
own mind, conditioned as it increasingly was 
by his own involvement in the interests of the 
Flavian dynasty. We have noted that his own 
realistic appraisal of the relative military 
strength of the Romans and the Jews rendered 
him proof against the politico-religious fana- 
ticism that moved so many of his people. Con- 
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sequently, he had no sympathy with the ideals 
of the Zealots, the extreme nationalist party,’ 
and he thoroughly disapproved of their policy 
of violence—in fact, so deep was his antipathy 
towards them that he blamed them for the ruin 
of Israel and found no term too opprobrious 
with which to condemn them. This failure to 
appreciate the sincerity of Zealot patriotism 1s 
paralleled by his attitude to Messianism. The 
age-long belief of the Jews that Yahweh, their 
god, would ultimately send a mighty champion, 
his Anointed One (Hebrew: Mashiah), to deliver 
them from their oppressors, had become almost 


Josephus admits the religious character of 
Zealotism when he describes the founder of the 
movement as inciting the Jews to revolt by “ upbraid 


ing them for consenting to pay tribute to the Romans 
and tolerating mortal masters, after having God for 
their lord Jewish War, Il, 118 


Masada, the fortress on the Dead Sea, in which the last remnants of the Zealots, whom Josephus 
bitterly attacked, held out against the Romans 
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an obsession, as impatience with their position 
of subservience to heathen Rome moved to- 
wards explosion-point. But this ancient oracle, 
as he calls it, had a wholly different meaning 
for Josephus. He did not deny its divine origin; 
but he maintained that his fellow-countrymen 
had grievously erred in their interpretation of 
it; for, according to him, the world-ruler, whose 
coming it had foretold, was in reality Vespasian, 
who was proclaimed Emperor on Jewish soil. 
josephus could scarcely have given a worse 
impression of himself than that to be derived 
from the Jewish War; he reveals himself there 
as an unscrupulous opportunist, whose obnoxi- 
ous conduct is rendered even more distasteful 
by his apparent hypocritical profession of the 
highest motives. His subsequent literary work, 
however, proves that he had a real love for his 
people and was ready, according to his own 
lights, to labour, and perhaps even endanger 
himself, on their behalf. Anti-semitism was 
already current in the ancient world before the 
atrocities occasioned by the Jewish revolt 
provided obvious cause for popular hatred of 
the Jews. Self-interest, therefore, might well 
have led Josephus to repudiate his native race 
and faith, as did Tiberius Alexander, an 
Alexandrian Jew of the same period, who rose 
high in Roman governmental service. Instead, 
Josephus undertook the literary defence of his 
people. He refuted the anti-semitic charges of 
Apion of Alexandria in a small work known as 
the Contra Apionem—a work that incidentally 
has an added value for us today because, in 
seeking to prove the antiquity of the Jewish 
nation, Josephus quoted extensively from the 
writings of authors that have not otherwise 
survived. But his magnum opus in this field is 
that generally known as the Jewish Antiquities. 
This great work, which Josephus published in 
his fifty-sixth year, A.D. 93-94, apparently took 
eighteen years to complete. It comprises a 
survey of the fortunes of Israel, from the crea- 
tion of the world to the beginning of the revolt 
against Rome (A.D. 66). In the preface, Josephus 
states his belief that the whole Greek-speaking 
world would find an account of Jewish history 
and institutions, “‘ translated from the Hebrew 
records,” worthy of attention; and he adds, 
significantly: “I had indeed ere now, when 
writing the history of the war, already con- 
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templated describing the origin of the Jews. 
the fortunes that befell them, the great law- 
giver under whom they were trained in piety 
and the exercise of other virtues, and all those 
wars waged by them through long ages before 
this last in which they were involuntarily 
engaged against the Romans.” 

By a strange irony of fate, the works of 
Josephus were treasured by Christians and not 
by his own countrymen, who continued to 
execrate his name. To Christians their great 
worth lay particularly in the record, contained 
in the latter books of the Antiquities, of the 
affairs of Palestine during the lifetime of Jesus 
of Nazareth and the beginnings of the Church. 
So great indeed was their interest that it 
appears that Christian scribes at an early period 
tampered with liis original text, in order to 
make Josephus witness more convincingly to 
the truth of the Christian claim. The problem 
involved here is a fascinating one, but too 
complicated to permit an exposition of it in this 
context. Suffice it to say that, in the extant 
text of the eighteenth book of the Antiquities. 
an account is given of Jesus of Nazareth, which, 
if it had been written by Josephus, must surely 
mean that he was himself a Christian or at 
least admitted the truth of the Christian case. 
There is reason for thinking, however, that this 
account was either a Christian interpolation or 
an emendation of something unpalatable that 
Josephus had actually written about Jesus. 
The fascination of the problem lies in the fact. 
which we have noted, that Josephus was 
eminently well placed for knowing the origins 
of Christianity; and the value of his testimony 
as an independent witness would be immense, 
if it could be recovered. 

It was perhaps consonant with the irony of 
fate, expressed in the fact that his works were 
valued and preserved by members of a faith 
hostile to Judaism, that Josephus in the book 
that most discredits him—his autobiography— 
ends confidently with the words: “‘ Such are 
the events of my whole life; from them let 
others judge as they will of my character.” A 
generation that has come to understand the 
conflict of motives lying behind the terms 
“ resistance” and “ quisling ’’ may not be so 
quick to condemn this ancient Jew for his 
ambiguous part in his nation’s tragedy. 

















Shadow over Serbia: 
THE BLACK HAND 


The troubled politics of Serbia played 
1 large part in precipitating the first World 


War. By a policy of violence and 


assassination, a group of army 
conspirators, known as the “ Black Hand,” 
laid a fuse to the Balkan powder- 
keg. Condemned by earlier 
régimes in Yugoslavia, they have lately 
been rehabilitated by Marshal 


Tito’s Government. 


By A. W. PALMER 


ARLY IN THE MORNING OF JUNE IITH, 1903, 

King Alexander Obrenovié of Serbia and 

his Queen were brutally murdered by a 
group of insurgent officers, who ransacked the 
royal palace of Belgrade in a fervour of ine- 
briated patriotism. Ostensibly, the officers were 
angered by the King’s servile foreign policy 
and his suspension of the constitution, and by 
the intrigues of Queen Draga and her ambitious 
brothers. Some of the conspirators were men 
of high principles, who had joined the regicides 
out of a genuine sense of public spirit. Many 
were members of the Radical Party and had not 





His murder was the prelude to a conflict that led to 
European war; KING ALEXANDER OBRENOVIC (1889 
1903 


expected the assassination, for the actual kill- 
ings were the work of young fanatics, steeped 
in a wilder revolutionary tradition than the 
Radicals. The murder of Alexander Obrenovic 
was, in fact, the prelude to a conflict between 
civil and military authority that was to trans- 
cend the limitations of Serbian politics and 
help plunge Europe into war. 

The crime of June 1903, in which fine 
motives and clumsy butchery were mingled, 
reflects the dichotomy of Serbia’s history in the 
century that had elapsed since the men of the 
Sumadija, the wooded region south of Belgrade, 





























Grandson of the first liberator of Serbia, KING PETER 
KARAGEFORGEVI( 1903-1921 


had risen against their Turkish overlords. The 
revolts of 1804 and 1815 marked the turn of the 
tide for the great mulu-national empires that 
had divided Eastern Europe between them. 
A Balkan people, subjected to Ottoman rule for 
four hundred years, created first a Principality 
and then a Kingdom under its own native 
dynasty. As early as 1844, a Serbian statesman 
had prepared a plan for the union of all the 
South Slav peoples, free alike from Austrian, 
Turkish and Russian interference. Successive 


rulers borrowed constututional devices from 
the West and endowed Serbia with a parlia- 
mentary system earlier than any of her neigh- 
bours. But there was always a great disparity 
between theory and practice. Six constitutional 
experiments in seventy years could not turn a 
naturally patriarchal people into citizens of a 
modern state. Habits of misrule persisted: the 
peasants, who formed eighty per cent of the 
population, were exploited by unscrupulous 
careerists who tended to forget political 
promises once they were ensconced in a 
jealously guarded preserve of parliamentary 
privilege; even the Crown became a shuttle- 
cock in the feud of the Obrenovic and Kara- 
georgevic families, descendants of rival leaders 
against the Turk. Inevitably, the peasants 
tended to regard the whole political machine as 
an instrument of extortion for the benefit of 
the townsfolk. If the peasant had any ambition 
for his family at all, it was to see his son an 
army officer; that was the only profession for 
which it was worth leaving the land. Under 
these conditions, the promise of rapid national 
development remained unfulfilled. Serbia in 
1903 was still a backward, land-locked King- 
dom, little bigger than Scotland, and dependent 
for trade on the goodwill of Austria-Hungary, 
through whose territory ran the one railway 
route to Western Europe. The population of 
Serbia was slightly under three million; there 
were many more Serbs than this in the “ un- 
redeemed’ lands around her frontiers; and 
beyond, stretching from Trieste in the north to 
the outskirts of Salonica, were other South 
Slav peoples, divided from the Serbs by 
different historical and cultural traditions, but 
sharing a similar racial origin and speaking a 
similar tongue. The Radicals had as their 
objective the union of all Serbs in one Kingdom. 
The aspirations of the younger generation went 
even further; they hoped for a single South 
Slav State, a “ Yugoslavia,” with its capital in 
Belgrade. Both of these programmes demanded 
a foreign policy that was, in the first instance, 
anti-Austrian; they varied only in their degree 
of bellicosity. 

Alexander Obrenovié was succeeded by 
Peter Karageorgevic, sixty-year-old grandson 
of the first liberator of Serbia. King Peter had 
known nothing of the officers’ plot and was 
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anxious to avoid the open embrace of the 
regicides. He tried to satisfy the military con- 
spirators with the fruits of patronage, while 
entrusting the government to the more 
moderate politicians of the Radical Party. He 
found himself in agreement with their leader, 
Nikola Pasi¢, a realistic opportunist who wanted 
a “ Great Serbia” but would have no truck 
with the Yugoslav idealism of the younger 
generation. Under the Pasi¢é governments of 
1904-§ and 1906-8, Serbia’s relations with 
Austria-Hungary deteriorated rapidly, reaching 
their nadir in October 1908, when the Austrians 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, provinces 
that they had occupied for thirty years but 
which were still technically Turkish. By this 
act, over a million Serbs became Austrian 
subjects. A wave of indignation swept Serbia 
and the army was mobilized, but the Serbs 
could get no promise of support from other 
states and were not prepared to take on Austria- 
Hungary single-handed. The Serbian Govern- 
ment had no choice but to recognize the 
annexation and to pledge itself to improve 
relations with the Dual Monarchy. 

The Bosnian Crisis had the effect of making 
the military party once again a formidable 
pressure-group in Serb politics. Immediately 
after the annexation, what was potentially an 
insurgent army for the conquest of the lost 
provinces was organized in Belgrade and called 
the Narodna Obrana (National Defence). 
Volunteers were trained in guerilla warfare by 
veterans cf the 1903 conspiracy. Among the 
leaders were Dragutin Dimitrievic —code-name, 
“Apis ’”’—who as a twenty-six-year-old Captain 
had shot down the King’s equerry, and the chief 
instructor in bomb-throwing was Voja Tankosi¢, 
who had commanded the firing-party that 
executed Draga’s brothers. These men looked 
for patriotic inspiration to the traditions of the 
Italian Risorgimento: Mazzini and Garibaldi 
were their heroes, and they saw Serbia as 
destined to play the réle of Piedmont in the 
epic of South Slav unification. They were 
joined in Belgrade by a young Bosnian terrorist 
who had escaped from Herzegovina by way of 
Montenegro, Vladimir Gadinovi¢. Although 
still under twenty, he commanded a consider- 
able following in Bosnia and had the support of 
a loose congeries of revolutionary cells known 
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generically as Mlada Bosna (Young Bosnia). 
Gatinovic’s arrival in Belgrade introduced a 
new element into Serbian unrest, for although 
he owed a great deal to Mazzini, he owed even 
more to Russian nihilism; he was a primitive, 
though undoctrinaire, Socialist and later be- 
came the friend of Trotsky, whom he met in 
exile at Lausanne. The young fanatics did not 
remain in control of the Narodna Obrana for 
more than a few months. In March 1909, the 
Serbian Government had to give the Austrians 
an assurance of their goodwill; as proof of their 
intentions they hastily converted the Narodna 
Obrana into a cultural society under a pacific 
Secretary. Dimitrievi¢ and Tankosi¢ resumed 
their normal duties at the Military Academy and 
GaCcinovic returned to his studies. 

The dissident officers were not prepared to 
accept this enforced clipping of their wings. 
They were determined to form a revolutionary 
corps d’élite that would work for the same end 
as the Narodna Obrana “ in all lands inhabited 
by Serbs,” and that would combine the 
obedience of the Je suits with the secret vigilance 
of the Inquisition. This was the origin of the 
movement called Uyedinjenje ili Smrt (Umty or 
Death), founded by a committee of ten on 
May 22nd, 1911, and soon known, through its 
sinister activities, as the Black Hand. 

*“ Apis” Dimitrievi¢ rapidly emerged as 
leader of the new movement. He was clearly 
the outstanding member of the Central Com- 
mittee, a natural organizer and conspirator, 
whose fanaticism was tempered, not so much by 
a sense of responsibility, as by an instinct of 
what was possible. His nephew, Zivanovic, 
who published memoirs of his uncle three years 
ago, remembers him as a man of great charm 
and fascination; but to others he seemed a ruth- 
less patriot, who had sunk his own personality 
in the cause that he served. Tankosic, the 
zealous Gacinovi¢ or others on the committee, 
could have controlled the network of assassins, 
but it was Dimitrievi¢, a Colonel on the intel- 
ligence section of the Serbian General Staff, 
who provided the motive power. Without him, 
the organization would have been little more 
than a melodramatic secret society. From other 
Balkan revolutionaries the Black Hand in- 
herited all the awe-inspiring paraphernalia of 
terrorism—the death’s head flag, the code- 
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names, the symbols of a bomb, a dagger or a 
bottle of poison: what distinguished it from 
its predecessors was its pandemic authority, 
the exercise of pressure equally upon civil 
government in the capital and distant villages 
beyond the frontier. Fear won it grudging 
support from far more than its estimated two 
and a half thousand members. Death-warrants 
were regularly executed: reluctance to assist the 
society’s work was certain to bring retribution. 
The worst legacy of the Black Hand to latter- 
day emulators was this harnessing of individual 


acts of defiance to a calculated policy of 


intimidation. 
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There is no evidence that any important 
political figures belonged to the Black Hand; 
such was its contempt for politicians that this 
is hardly surprising. But a few w ‘eks after its 
foundation, Pasi¢é was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Milovanovic, a less formidable 
character, who found it discreet to sympathize 
with the movement. Under his Government, 
its influence grew rapidly. The society pub- 
‘ished its own newspaper in Belgrade, a journal 

voted to the unification of the Serbian peoples 
and called, significantly, Piemont. A member of 
the Central Committee, Major Vasic, replaced 
the scholarly Secretary of Narodna Obrana, 
and, until his death in the Balkan Wars, was 
able to use its cultural and gymnastic organiza- 
tions as a cover for less reputable enterprises. 
The activity of the Black Hand beyond the 
Serbian frontiers increased correspondingly. 
It is possible that a series of attempted assas- 
sinations in Zagreb was the work of members 
of the society, which included a few Croats, 
but it was in the “ unredeemed lands ”’ under 
Austrian or Turkish rule that the movement 
flourished. “Apis” arranged that frontier 
posts should be manned by officers who were 
members of the Black Hand, so as to ensure a 
safe underground route for terrorists crossing 
the border into Bosnia or Macedonia. The 
whole of the Young Bosnia movement passed 
under the society’s direction; while the revolu- 
tionary agitation in Macedonia prepared for 
the liberation from the Turks of Skoplje, once 
the capital of medieval Serbia, and of the his- 
toric plain of Kossovo, scene of the unavenged 
Serbian humiliation of 1389. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 marked the peak 
of Black Hand influence. It was pressure from 
Dimitrievié that had induced Milovanovié to 
propose partition of Turkey-in-Europe to the 
Bulgarians; without this move, the united front 
of Balkan peoples, short-lived though it was, 
would have been impossible. Again, it was 
Black Hand officers who insisted after the 
victory of Kumanovo that the Serbian Army 
should turn westwards and push through 
Northern Albania to the Adriatic. But Black 
Hand intransigence could prove a_ serious 
embarrassment. By its impetuosity in Albania, 
the Austrians and Italians had become so 
alarmed that they refused to allow Serbia a 
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permanent outlet to the sea; and by opposing 
concessions to the Bulgarians that the Serbian 
Government was prepared to make, once the 
Turks had been defeated, the Black Hand 
opened the way for the Second Balkan War, in 
which former allies fought bitterly against each 
other. Moreover, as soon as Macedonia had 
been liberated, the military, with Dimitrievic’s 
backing, expected to be entrusted with respon- 
sibility for administering the new province. 
This was a direct challenge to the authority of 
the Government. The redoubtable Pasi¢é, who 
had become Prime Minister for the fourth time 
in June 1912, would never have accepted mili- 
tary dictation of his own free will; but he was 
in a difficult position. A Serbian nationalist 
through and through, he could hardly restrain 
men who were realizing the territorial ambitions 
that he had held for over thirty years. The 
Bagkan Wars enabled Serbia to double her size 
and population; the prestige of her army was 
greater than ever before. For the moment 
there was nothing that PaSi¢ could do but to 
wait for the Black Hand to make a false move. 

His opportunity came in October 1913. The 
Serbian General Staff, yielding to persistent 
pressure from its Intelligence Department, 
ordered the occupation of part of Albania that 
was virtually under Austrian protection. The 
Austrians replied with an ultimatum; as in 
1908, the General Staff in the last resort shrank 
from war, and the troops were withdrawn. 
Dimitrievi¢, as head of Military Intelligence, 
was temporarily discredited and PaSi¢ was quick 
to seize advantage of this eclipse. In January 
1914, the frontier-officers were transferred to 
other duties in the interior and a Government 
decree formally gave precedence to civil over 
military authority in Macedonia. Shortly after- 
wards, an enquiry was launched into the 
finances of the officers’ co-operative supply 
stores, which revealed that 300,000 dinars had 
been misappropriated for the benefit of Piemont. 
Tension mounted rapidly. The climax came in 
the Easter Day celebrations at Skoplje when 
General Popovic, a regicide, claimed the posi- 
tion of honour next to the Bishop, which should 
have been occupied by the Prefect of the 
Department. Popovi¢ was compulsorily retired 
by the Government, but, in defiance, his col- 
leagues promptly elected him Chairman of the 
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The redoubtable radical Prime Minister of Serbta, 


1845-1926), talking to CROWN PRINCE 
ALEXANDER (later King of Yugoslavia 


Officers’ Club in Belgrade. The Government 
thereupon sent a strong force of gendarmes to 
seize and close the Officers’ Club. The breach 
between politicians and soldiers was wide open. 

Serbia appeared to be heading for a military 
coup d’état. In May, Piemont published articles 
drawing admonitory parallels with the situation 
in 1903. The Commander-in-Chief, General 
Putnik, threatened resignation. He was a 
popular hero, not a member of the Black Hand 
but in sympathy with it; his views carried great 
weight with King Peter, who had bestowed on 
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him the ttle of Vojvoda, ** victorious in battle.” 
At the same tume, the parliamentary opposition 
walked out of the Chamber, and foreign diplo- 
mats reported that the days of the old Radical 
Party were numbered. But Pasi¢ had a powerful 
ally, who had hitherto kept in the background; 
this was Crown Prince Alexander, the heir to 
the throne and eventually first King of Yugo- 
slavia. Throughout his life, Alexander was 
every inch a soldier. His natural sympathies 
were with his brother-officers and he had origin- 
ally helped to finance Piemont. In 1912 he 
sought to become President of the Black Hand, 
but was opposed by Dimitrievi¢, who had 
republican ambitions. A personal feud deve- 
loped between the two men, intensified by the 
distrust with which * Apis ” viewed the Crown 
Prince’s entourage. Now, in I914, it was 
Alexander who persuaded his father to keep 
Pasi¢ in power, despite the threats from the 
military party, but the crisis was too much for 
the aged King. He retired to the country, leav- 
ing Alexander as Regent in Belgrade. In an 
effort to resolve the internal conflict, parlia- 
ment was dissolved on June 24th and elections 
were announced for August 14th; by that date 
the Austrian and Serbian Armies were locked 
in battle west of Belgrade. 

While Serbia was in.the midst of her political 
crisis, anti-Austrian activity had intensified in 
Bosnia. In March, the Press had reported that 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
Austrian throne, would visit the Bosnian capital, 
Sarajevo, on June 28th, after attending 
manoeuvres in the vicinity. The timing of this 
visit was singularly tactless, as June 28th was 
the National Day of all the Serbian peoples. 
Three Young Bosnians, who were then living in 
Belgrade, determined to assassinate the Arch- 
duke. Their leader was Gavrilo Princip, a 
nineteen-year-old student who was an ardent 
follower of Gacinovic. They do not appear 
themselves to have been members of the Black 
Hand, but they made contact with the move- 
ment through a fellow-Bosnian, Ciganovic, and 
he obtained weapons for them from Major 
Tankosi¢ and instructed them in their use. The 
three conspirators crossed into Bosnia by the 
secret Black Hand route four weeks before 
the Archduke’s arrival. Other terrorists subse- 
quently joined them in Sarajevo. Onthe morning 














of the Archduke’s visit, one of Princip’s 
group, Cabrinovic, hurled a bomb at Francis 
Ferdinand but succeeded only in wounding an 
adjutant. Two hours later, the Archduke’s 
driver, returning from the Town Hall, turned 
down the wrong road off the Quay and stopped, 
preparatory to reversing on to the right route. 
At that moment, Princip was, by chance, only 
a few feet from the Archduke; he fired two 
shots, one of which killed Francis Ferdinand 
and the other his wife. By this act, the supreme 
dispute of the Serbian people became the 
occasion of a European War. 

Dimitrievic’s rdle in the Sarajevo conspiracy 


is not clear, even today. He certainly knew of 


Princip’s intentions and assisted the assassins 
both in purchasing weapons and in their return 
to Bosnia, but his subsequent claim to have 
originated the plot is unlikely. It is probable 


that, since he was engaged in a major domestic 
conflict, he did not give the conspiracy the 
attention that it warranted. He may well have 
expected the attempt to fail, for the conspirators 
were hardly more than schoolboys and were 
clearly inefficient; had it not been for the 
momentary halting of the car, Princip would 
have been no more successful than Cabrinovic, 
for he was a bad shot. Dimitrievi¢ could, how- 
ever, rely upon an unsuccessful outrage against 
the Archduke leading to a crisis in Austro- 
Serbian relations, which would further his poli- 
tical ambitions. For if there were an outburst 
of passionate patriotism in Serbia, the bene- 
ficiaries would be the Opposition, since Pasic¢ 
had already shown that he would stop short of 
actual military conflict. A third humiliating 
surrender to Austrian threats on the eve of an 
election would mean the end of PaSic’s career, 





Marshal Putmk’s sedan chair, during the Serbian retreat through 
Albania in the winter of 1915 
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Imperia 


CROWN PRINCE ALEXANDER of Serbia saluting; the Prince lent powerful support to the Serbian Prime 
Munster tn his struggle with the “* Black Hand” 


perhaps even of the dynasty. Who, then, would 
rule in Belgrade ? There seemed no alternative 
to a military camarilla. 

These considerations were soon outdated by 
the reaction of the Austrians. When, on July 
23rd, they presented an ultimatum, the terms 
were far harsher than anyone would have 
expected. The Dual Monarchy had determined 
to destroy the South Slav hornets’ nest, which 
it considered a menace to its very existence. 
Even so, Pasié accepted the majority of the 
Austrian demands, only denying Austrian 
officials the right to participate in an investiga- 
tion into the murder on Serbian soil. It was 
this refusal that led Austria-Hungary to declare 
war on July 28th. 

Once fighting began, the conflict between 
Pasi¢ and the military party faded into the 
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background. Under the courageous leadership 
of Vojvoda Putnik, the Serbian Army held out 
until the end of 1915, and, even then, the 
survivors were transported from Albania to 
Corfu to continue the fight. Many Black Hand 
officers perished in battle, including Tankosié¢. 
“Apis”? survived the retreat through the 
Albanian snows and was ultimately sent with 
the reconstituted army to the allied base at 
Salonica. Here political bickering was resumed: 
Pasi¢ was resolved to liquidate the Black Hand 
at the earliest opportunity. 

At the end of June 1917, the Serbian 
Government suddenly announced that Colonel 
Dimitrievic, its former Chief of Military 
Intelligence, had been executed together with 
two accomplices. The three men had been 
tried by court-martial for attempting to assas- 








sinate Crown Prince Alexander in the previous 
September. Ten other Black Handers origin- 
ally sentenced to death received, instead, terms 
of life imprisonment. Over a hundred officers 
were hurriedly moved from the Salonica Front 
to a base in Egypt. 

The Salonica Trial has produced almost as 
much controversy as the Sarajevo Crime itself. 
Few Serbs believed the story of the attempted 
killing of Alexander; within a few months, 
Serb sympathizers in London had discovered 
that there were clear irregularities in the court- 
martial and that the only witness of the alleged 
incident was himself a criminal who was in 
prison for murder. Other unofficial reasons for 
the shooting of Dimitrievié were soon forth- 
coming. It was rumoured that he had dis- 


covered treachery on the part of the Crown 
Prince and the Government. Between the wars, 





it was believed—with more reason—that Pasi¢ 
had insisted on the execution because if there 
were a negotiated peace, as seemed probable in 
the spring of 1917, the Serbs might inform the 
Austrians that they had punished the perpe- 
trators of the Sarajevo murders and thus obtain 
better terms, including an outlet to the Adriatic. 
It could also be argued that Pasi¢ suppressed 
the Black Hand because it favoured a South 
Slav Federation of equal peoples, and in nego- 
tuations that he was then having with Croat and 
Slovene representatives on the nature of the 
future Yugoslavia, he was determined that 
Serbia’s will, the will of the old Radical Party, 
should prevail. If this was indeed Pasic’s 
motive, then much of the tragedy of inter-war 
Yugoslavia was written into that sentence of 
death. 


Whatever the reason, Dimitrievic’s execution 
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Serbian cavalry in retreat, crossing the Black Dain 








marked the end of the Black Hand as a 
political force. By the time Alexander returned 
to his capital, most of the dramatis personae of 
the Sarajevo plot were dead. Many had been 
hanged by the Austrians: Princip, who was too 
young for the death-penalty, perished in a damp 
Austrian dungeon in the last year of war; 
Gatinovi¢ died of tuberculosis in Switzerland 
in 1917, sull only twenty-seven. But, in a sense, 
the Black Hand continued to haunt the new 
Yugoslavia. The Government consistently 
refused to publish details of the Salonica Trial 
and its reticence allowed the growth of a Black 
Hand legend that bore little resemblance to the 
movement of 1911. It has, however, been under 
the Communists that this legend has received 
the most curious treatment. In 1953, the 
Supreme Court of the Federal Republic of 
Serbia’ agreed to hold a re-trial of the men 
originally condemned at Salonica after Radoje 
Lazi¢, who at seventy-five was the only survivor 
of those accused, had written to the Minister of 
the Interior demanding justice in order “ to 
clear the reputation of the families of the 
sentenced men.” ‘The new trial opened in 
Belgrade on June 2nd, 1953, and lasted for a 
fortnight. Defence Counsel, Prvoslav Vasil- 
jevic, maintained that the court-martial had 
been ordered by Crown Prince Alexander to 
remove prominent Serbian officers who were 
opposed to his policy. Vasiljevi¢ was able to 
use material on the original trial, and on 
Dimitrievi¢ personally, cellected by his nephew, 
Milan Zivanovic, and subsequently published 
by the Serbian Academy of Science. The 
Court did not merely exonerate the accused 
men from the charge of attempting to kill 
Alexander, but declared that the Black Hand 
was an ideologically sound movement that had 
made contact with the Russian revolutionaries. 
On this showing, Dimitrievi¢ was a progressive 
revolutionary butchered by reactionary land- 
owners for having found out that Alexander 
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was in treasonable negotiations with the enemy 

It is difficult to recognize the Black Hand 
leaders, with their passionate chauvinism and 
sturdy peasant independence, in this modern 
Communist dress. The whole process of re- 
habilitation proved too much for a group of 
Yugoslav intellectuals led by Vladimir Dedijer. 
then Editor of Borba and Tito’s biographer. 
and Milan BartoS, Professor of Internaticisal 
Law at Belgrade University. The critics found 
a mouthpiece in Djilas’s monthly periodical. 
Nova Misao, which shortly afterwards fell foul! 
of the régime for its Western democratic 
tendencies. They claimed that, while some of 
the Black Hand leaders were genuinely progres- 
sive, the majority were narrowly nationalist and 
illiberal; the Supreme Court was justified in 
quashing the sentences because Dimitrievi¢ and 
his associates had been condemned on fabricated 
evidence, but had no right to define the ideo- 
logical character of the Black Hand movemert 
These protests seem to have had some effect. 
for, since 1953, there have been no further 
attempts to present Dimitrievic as a Bolshevik 
malgreé lut. 

The mast interesting commentary on the 
attitude of contemporary Yugoslavia to the 
events of 1914 is to be found in Sarajevo itself 
Between the wars, King Alexander’s Govern- 
ment fixcd a plaque commemorating Princip’s 
“act of liberation”? to the house in front of 
which he assassinated the Archduke. The 
present régime has gone even further; with a 
grotesque display of theatricality, it has em- 
bedded two footprints in the pavement where 
Princip stood. The ground floor of the house 
is now a museum devoted to Princip and the 
Young Bosnia movement. Photographs, news- 
papers, maps, relics—all are there. But 
throughout the museum there is no reference to 
Dimitrievi¢ or the Black Hand. This, perhaps, is 
as it should be; even after forty years, the move- 
ment wears a veil of secrecy and anonymity. 
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PART Il 


* The torments of a false 
conscience formed a secret 
‘Xperience that was with 


Tallevrand all his life.” 


By HAROLD KURTZ 


I see we are winning.” ** Who ws we, Monseigneur ? 
Hush, I'll tell you tomorrow.” TALLEYRAND on the 
Revolution of 183 
HE READER MAY FEEL REPROACHFULLY at 


this point in our study of Talleyrand that 

an excessive amount of space has been 
given to the affair of the Duke of Enghien, 
which was, after all, but one brief episode in a 
long and successful life dedicated to the great- 
ness and stability of France. Moreover, it is an 
episode in which the person principally con- 
cerned has taken good care to efface the traces 
of his share. Yet it had to be treated at length 
because it is probably the only event in that 
long life which brings us face to face with 
lalleyrand’s conscience, the existence of which 
is generally denied. We must give him the final 
word on this subject. When the old Talleyrand 
was French Ambassador in London in the 
1830’s the conversation turned one evening 
upon Charles X, and a French visitor spoke on 
the “undeserved miseries” which that luck- 
less Prince had had to suffer most of his life. 
* You are quite right, Monsieur,” said Talley- 
rand. ‘‘ Nobody,” he continued after a pause, 
** has ever known sufficiently the Prince’s heart, 
his perfect inner goodness. But you need not 
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commiserate with him. 
daloue’s sermon on /a fausse conscience? .. . 
The people for whom you should show real 
compassion are those whom politics and the 
evil antecedents of their position force to form 
une fausse consclence—they are the people for 
whom you should keep your commiseration, 
you should feel sorry for them and not for 
Charles X whose heart was wholly free from 
torments of this kind...” This may explain 
why in his private room at Valengay there 
stood, among the portraits of Talleyrand’s 
mistresses and political friends, a large litho- 
graph in a black frame of the tomb of Charles X. 
““T have always regarded him,” Talleyrand 
told the Duchess of Dino, “ and loved him as 
the most loyal being, the best I have ever 
known.”’ And he added: “ As a king, of course, 
he had no ability at all, and made more mis- 
takes than any other—mais je l’at toujours 
aime . re 

The torments of a false conscience formed 
clearly a secret experience that was with Talley- 
rand all his life. They may explain his final 


Do you know Bour- 
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** As a king, of course, he had no ability at all, mais 
je Vai toujours aimé”; Talleyrand of CHARLES X; 
portrait by Gros 


surrender, or return, to the Catholic Church 
on his deathbed: but from the moment when 
in the morning after Enghien’s execution he 
told his deeply shocked principal assistant at 
the Affaires Extérieurs, Blanc d’Hauterive, 
‘““ Eh bien quoi? Ce sont les affaires !”’, he did 
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not allow such things to influence his work and 
plans. It is only his /ast treaty that gains 
significance in this light. 

Of the earlier treaties that were his work— 
the peace treaties of Lunéville in 1801, that of 
Amiens in 1802, of Pressburg in 1805 and of 
Tilsit in 1807—they all fell short, in the event, 
of the expectations and principles that Talley- 
rand brought to the work of peace-making. 
Despite strenuous efforts, excellent timing and 
considerable courage, Talleyrand never suc- 
ceeded in resisting Napoleon’s pressure suf- 
ficiently to turn a treaty of peace into anything 
but a ratification of France’s unconditional pre- 
ponderance and hegemony. Where Napoleon 
thought in terms of unshared dominion in 
which there was room only for master and 
satellites, Talleyrand on the contrary worked 
for a European system where the France of 
Revolution and Empire would be allied to one 
of the great conservative powers in a system of 
mutual balance. That power was to him, dur- 
ing his first missions to London in the 1790's, 
England; later he hoped the same of an Austria 
that should be pacified rather than humbled. 
At another time he even considered Prussia for 
this rdéle, but not for long. When, finally, he 
approached the Tsar of Russia with the same 
idea—at Erfurt in 1808—he had already 
decided, in his secret heart, to form that 
alliance by betraying his own Emperor. 

Yet the work he did before the encounters of 
Erfurt makes it necessary for us to find a new 
definition of the word treasor in this context; 
we might say that to Talleyr: nd treason, that 
is to say, betraying Napoleon for the sake of 
French greatness and stability, was only the 
continuation of his diplomacy by other means. 
Treason was simply the last refuge of the states- 
man when all else had failed. The memoran- 
dum addressed to his Emperor, written at 
Strassbourg on October 17th, 1805, is perhaps 
the best example showing Talleyrand trying 
hard to induce Napoleon into a reasonable and 
durable foreign policy. In it, he suggested 
strongly that the Emperor’s military conduct 
should be ruled by the consideration that 
Austria, the enemy of today, must be forced 
to be the friend and ally of tomorrow. A neutral 
zone should be created between France, that is, 
the French kingdom of Italy, and Austria by 














restoring the independence of the Republic of 
Venice. All direct territoriai contact between 
France and Austria thus being eliminated, 
Austria should be compensated with some of 
the European provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
“where Turkish authority is purely nominal 
anyway.” This in turn would cause tensions 
between Austria and Russia, in consequence of 
which the Russians “ contained in their deserts 
will direct their restless efforts towards Central 
Asia where they will encounter, and be op- 
posed by, the English who at present are their 
allies.” The basic condition for this re- 
arrangement within the balance of power was, 
so Talleyrand stressed in the second month of 
the Franco-Austrian war, an immediate under- 
standing with the Emperor of Austria. If ever a 
ruler was given the opportunity to negotiate 
from a position of strength, it was Napoleon in 
the early autumn of 1805. The memorandum 
was written on the day before the Austrian 
surrender at Ulm, four days before Trafalgar 
and six weeks before Austerlitz. Could Talley- 
rand and Napoleon have turned Austria into 
an anti-Russian Balkan power seventy years 
before this actually came to pass? It would 
have entailei—this point Talleyrand barely 
mentioned in his memorandum—Napoleon’s 
abdication as King of Italy, but above all it 
would have meant, so to speak, not fighting 
the battle of Austerlitz—or Jena, Friedland 
and Wagram—or, indeed, Waterloo. At all 
events, the fact that Napoleon did not take the 
advice offered in this and later memoranda 
meant that by 1807 Talleyrand found he was 
once again operating in a vacuum, while events 
forced France on a course the catastrophic issue 
of which he foresaw. 

After Erfurt, relations between the Emperor 
and Talleyrand quickly deteriorated; the 
Spanish war separated them for ever. There 
came the famous scene—typical of many more 
to follow—of January 28th, 1809, when 
Napoleon, before a small circle of courtiers, 
attacked Talleyrand in what Duff Cooper, 
on insufficient evidence, has called the language 
of the camp. The expression “a piece of 
dung in a silk stocking ” had been used against 
Talleyrand by Marshal Lannes many years 
earlier, nor was the scene quite so public as 
has been alleged: but there is no doubt that 


afterwards the victim of the Imperial wrath 
said in an audible aside: “‘ We certainly have 
an ill-bred Emperor.” 

In these years Talleyrand confined his 
activities to being an ornament of the stiff and 
unamusing ritual of the Imperial Court, while 
in the houses of his friends and mistresses he 
permitted himself expressions of opposition 
and resistance which it took courage and self- 
confidence to utter. It seems highly probable 
that these insinuations were heard beyond the 
walls of the salons in which they were whis- 
pered: for Talleyrand’s hostility to Napoleon 
was an internationally established fact by the 
time the negotiations for the throne of France 
had begun in 1814. We may say that in these 
years between the beginning of the Spanish 
war and the campaign of France, Talleyrand, 
Prince of Benevento and Vice-Grand Elector 
of the Empire, established a new European 
reputation of singular authority for himself. 
It was a difficult and risky feat to bring off, but 
it was feasible in that golden age of secret 
diplomacy; one of the principal carriers of 
Talleyrand’s new fame was Metternich, who 
had come to know him so intimately when he 
was Austrian Ambassador in Paris. It might be 
remarked in passing that Talleyrand’s hostility 
towards the Emperor, his rancune as Mme. de 
La Tour du Pin-Gouvernet calls it, did not 
cause him, in any spirit of petty vindictiveness, 
to refuse the Emperor’s financial succour. The 


~failure of a Brussels bank in 1810 lost Talley- 


rand the sum of one million and a half. In the 
first panic he wrote to Alexander of Russia 
suggesting a loan, but the Czar wrote back say- 
ing tactfully that the proposed arrangement 
might be misunderstood: after which the 
Prince of Benevento permitted Napoleon to 
come to the rescue. 

In the course of 18f3 Talleyrand brought off 
one of the most remarkable feats in his career: 
he came to terms with the Bourbon family. 
His uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims, was a 
member of the little Court which the Comte de 
Provence, calling himself Louis XVIII, held at 
Hartwell in Buckinghamshire, and to him 
Talieyrand addressed a letter. ‘“‘ God be 
praised,” said Louis XVIII when the Arch- 


* bishop told him of that unexpected epistle, 
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“Bonaparte is about to fall.” Talleyrand’s 








uncle must have looked surprised, and so the 
King’ explained: ““ When the Directory was 
about to fall, your nephew wrote to the victor 
of Italy in the very terms he is now writing to 
you. If you write back, tell him that I accept 
the good omen of his remembering us.” Yet 
there was more behind this move than sudden 
family piety. Talleyrand had, again some time 
during 1813, heard of the existence of a deter- 
mined and highly organized Royalist resistance 
movement that had been formed, from 1809 
onwards, among the younger generation of the 
aristocracy of France. Its head was Ferdinand 
de Bertier, son of that imtendant of Paris who 
had been murdered at the Hotel de Ville on 
July 21st, 1789; young men like Mathieu de 
Montmorency, Alexis de Noailles, the two 
Polignac brothers, Gobineau, Sosthénes de la 
Rochefoucauld were among its leaders. They 
called themselves Les Chevaliers de la For, and 
they were in fact a secret society with no less an 
objective than to work for the preparation of 
the Counter-Revolution. Briefly and crudely, 
their aim was not merely to undo the con- 
sequences of the coup d’état of 1799, but a 
return to a unity between throne and altar 
that had ceased to exist long before 1789. ‘They 
were romantic reactionaries, but their organiza- 
tion was well-founded and tightly-knit, with 
secret cells and propaganda centres established 
in all parts of France, while their discipline 
and devotion were of the highest order. They 
also succeeded in establishing contact with 
Hartwell; but it is clear that the King whom 
they hoped to bring back to France would have 
had to be a being very differently constituted 
from the one of whom Talleyrand was begin- 
ning to think. Their vision of Kingship was 
ultimately a mystical one, while in the practical 
sphere they aimed at a restoration of absolutism. 

Talleyrand heard of this movement through 
a friend, Aimé de Coigny, who at this time was 
living with Bruno de Boisgelin. The latter, 
himself nephew of an Archbishop, had been 
approached by the Chevaliers to join their 
order. When he heard that this was a question 
of swearing an oath and generally undergoing 
the rituals of initiation into a secret brother- 
hood with strict rules and obligations, he 
demurred, but finally consented to attend a 
meeting in Paris after giving a simple promise of 
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observing secrecy. Boisgelin came away 
impressed by the organization and its pos- 
sibilities, without being attracted by its austere 
spirit. He told Mme. de Coigny that certainly 
France needed a King after an Emperor like 
Napoleon—“ not another turbulent soldier, 
but a fat and feeble King who succeeds because 
of the law of primogeniture—there is no need 
to be mystical about it.” With this aim in 
mind, the two of them, and more especially 
Mme. de Coigny, undertook to win over the 
Prince of Benevento to the cause of the “* fat 
and feeble King.” 

Talleyrand at first hummed and hawed. 
Who in France remembered the Bourbons ? 
And then he had no connection at all with 
Louis XVIII—if it were a question of Artois 
that would be very different—‘* because he 
and I have been conneeted in a certain matter.” 
In the end he was won over, and through Mme 
de Coigny sent a letter to Hartwell, probably 
some time in February or March 1814, which 
announced his conversion to what he presently 
began to call “* the sacred cause of Legitimacy.” 
From then onwards important contacts were 
established between Talleyrand in Paris and 
the statesmen of the European Coalition 
assembling in France while Napoleon, with 
breath-taking brilliance, fought a campaign to 
preserve the natural frontiers of France. 

Talleyrand’s sponsoring of the Bourbon 
Restoration was thus undertaken against two 
rival movements, that of the Chevaliers de La 
Foi and their counter-revolutionary policy and 
that of the Army and Bonapartist politicians, 
such as Caulaincourt, Lavalette, Maret and the 
Marshals, who hoped for a Regency on behalf of 
the King of Rome, Napoleon’s infant son. He 
out-manoeuvred both these rivals; Castlereagh 
himself finally adopted the cause of the Bour- 
bons with genuine conviction after he had 
heard that Talleyrand was backing it in Paris. 
His position in the new sequence of events was 
triumphantly underlined when his old friend 
Alexander of Russia finally gave his consent to 
the return of Louis XVIII in Talleyrand’s town 
house in the Rue St. Florentin—the house that 
he had been able to buy after Napoleon had, in 
1811, come to his rescue at a time of financial 
catastrophe. 


Talleyrand never allowed sentiments of 





gratitude to influence his handling of affairs, 
but the reproach that a large number of French 
historians, perhaps the majority of Frenchmen 
generally, direct against him for his conduct in 
the great change-over of 1813-14 is aimed ata 
deeper cause. *‘ Don’t let us play on words,” 
wrote Driault speaking for that majority, “ to 


b. ay Napoleon was to betray France.” If 


only Talic: ind had rallied round Napoleon for 
the defei France! Even Carnot, an irre- 
concilable “ exile of the interior” throughout 
the Empire, canie forward in 1814 brilliantly 
to organize the defence of Antwerp. Even 
Caulaincourt, whom the Emperor had vexed 
and humiliated quite as much as he had Talley- 
rand, unsparingly did all he could to save 
France and the dynasty when the Allies had 
invaded France. Was this not the hour for the 
** Man of France” ? To imagine Napoleon and 
Talleyrand combining their genius in the face 
of the European invasion is indeed a tempting, 
if emotional, vision. It recalls, in reverse, the 
comradeship of Clemenceau and Foch in the 
First World War—a combination of which Sir 
Winston Churchill wrote that it embodied 
‘all the glories and vital essences of Gaul,” 
with the “ burning intensity ” of Clemenceau 
joining hands with “the France of Foch— 
ancient, aristocratic; the France whose grace 
and culture . . . has bestowed its gifts around 
the world.” 

It would be impossible to understand 
Talleyrand as man and statesman while not 
understanding his reasons for withholding his 
support from Napoleon even during the cam- 
paign of France: for the Emperor fought that 
campaign not only for the natural frontiers— 
Belgium, the Rhineland—but, above all, for 
the principle of negotiating only when he was 
in a position to dictate. 
Talleyrand’s opposition to Napoleon that he 
refused, from 1808 onwards, to countenance 
further the principles of conquest and unshared 
hegemony—even though it must be admitted 
that before 1808 he was responsible for treaties 
based on those very principles. Yet once he 
had left the Rue de Bac, he refused to be lured 
or bullied back into his former position as a 
collaborator, so that his conduct during those 
vital months reveals his submerged consistency 
rather than the lack of principle with which he 





It was the essence of 
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The ageing Talleyrand loved her with all his heart * 
the DUCHESS OF DINO, portrait by Prudhon 


has too often been charged. To him not 
France, only Napoleon, was in mortal danger, 
and se it was not wholly lack of patriotism that 
enabled him to turn a deaf ear to the emotional 
upsurge that briefly swept through France 
early in, 1814, when the Emperor allowed the 
Marseillaise to be pubiicly played for the first 
time in nearly fourteen years. Even so the tragic 
spectacle of Napoleon and Talleyrand not 

















May 14th, 1814, LOUIS XvIII enters Paris in an open carriage; to the right, a hastily erected plaster 
statue of Henri IV; above, a balloon bears aloft the white Bourbon colours 


being able to march side by side in this supreme 
crisis will always remind us of the fundamental 
duality of French history and the French 
character—of what Sir Winston Churchill, in 
the same essay, has called “the unending 
struggle which goes on continually, not only 
in every successive Parliament, but in every 
street and village of France, and in the bosom 
of almost every Frenchman.” 

‘“* France has ceased to be gigantic, in order 
to be great’ were Talleyrand’s words in 1814. 
Once again he had successfully managed 
circumstances in order to enable himself to 
work out his projects for the greatness and 
stability of France. The Congress of Vienna 
was without doubt the greatest triumph of his 
career. Within a few short months he had 
transformed the position of France from being 
a defeated and humiliated country to one in 


which she stood virtually as the arbiter of 


European policy. The secret anti-Russian pact 


between France, Austria and England of 


January 1815 gave outward expression to this 
tremendous achievement; it also brought to 
realization Talleyrand’s old dream of security 
through alliance. A few weeks later Napoleon 


escaped from Elba and reconquered Paris in a 
bloodless three weeks; Louis XVIII fled from 
the Tuileries on March 20th and Talleyrand’s 
achievement lay shattered in a thousand atoms. 
After Waterloo, France was back where she 
had been in March 1814. The pact of January 
1815 was renounced forthwith, and the former 
benevolence of the European Coalition turned 
into punitive and self-righteous wrath. The 
distinction between France and Napoleon, on 
which Talleyrand had based his Viennese 
diplomacy, was no longer accepted: the peace 
that the angry Allies now made ready to dictate 
in the capital of the defeated enemy was 
intended to be understood as a punishment for 
national complicity in the adventure of the 
Hundred Days. It was a first, and compara- 
tively mild, appearance of the doctrine of col- 
lective guilt in the political life of Europe, a 
doctrine that found expression in territorial 
amputations, the inflictions of financial repara- 
tions, and the inexorable language of the firing 
squad. 

Talleyrand, returning to France a few days 
after Waterloo, insisted from the first that the 
King this time must act in all things as a Con- 














sutuuonal Monarch, advised by responsible 
Ministers; in common with all intelligent 
Frenchmen he judged that Napoleon’s return 
had been so easily successful because the King’s 
family, taking advice from the counter-revolu- 
tionary elements, had attempted to rule the 
country while poor Louis XVIII was supposed 
merely to reign. In his sharp insistence on the 
King’s punctilious observation of the constitu- 
tional réle, Talleyrand had the support of 
Wellington and Castlereagh and he was made, 
by an unenthusiastic Louis XVIII, France’s 
first président du conseil—but in August 1815 
France voted for and returned a Parliament 
with a large Ultra-Royalist majority in which 
the Chevaliers de la Foi, with their rigid party 
discipline and counter-revolutionary policy, 
formed a powerful pocket of obstructionists. 
Louis XVIII, never at ease in the company of 
his First Minister, took the earliest opportunity 
that offered to dismiss him; the opportunity 
came when Talleyrand resisted the punitive 
character of certain clauses of the peace treaty 
then being negotiated in the presence of foreign 
bayonets. 

So, at the age of sixty, he went into retire- 
ment not to return to active employment until 
fifteen years later. As much as ever he kept his 
eyes, in Jules Cambon’s phrase, on /e lendemain. 
Life in the Rue St. Florentin and at Valengay, 
that magnificent domain in the Berry which the 
First Consul had bought for his Foreign 
Minister, was hospitable, gracious and filled 
with much intellectual liveliness: for the first 
time in his life, Talleyranéd made, and kept, 
friends. The future was represented among 
others by the visits of Lamartine and Adolphe 
Thiers, and, one might add, in Talleyrand’s 
discreet patronage of the works of Eugéne 
Delacroix, who like the brilliant Charles de 
Flahaut was his natural son. As Napoleon had 
done after 1807, Louis XVIII found it advan- 
tageous to make the Prince part of his Court, 
even though he remained outside his Cabinets, 
and so Talleyrand now became Great Chamber- 
lain at a hundred thousand francs a year. Poli- 
tically, his activities were confined to speeches 
in the Chamber of Peers, and there he made, on 
July 24th, 1821, one of the most memorable 
speeches of his life, rightly compared by Duff 
Cooper to Lincoln’s oration at Gettysburg. 
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The subject was freedom of the press 
‘* Society ” (he was saying), “‘ in its continuous 
progress, is destined to experience new neces- 
sities. . . . It is no longer easy nowadays to 
deceive people for long. There is somebody 
wiser than Voltaire, wiser than Bonaparte, wiser 
than every one among the Directors, than all 
Ministers past, present and future: and that is— 
tout le monde. To engage, or at least to persist 
in a struggle in which rout le monde is interested, 
is a mistake—and nowadays all political mis- 
takes are dangerous. . . . While the press is free 
there is hope, and rightly so—for that hope 
cannot for long be deceived .. .”” But making 
speeches was scarcely an adequate solace for 
not being in office: and the old Prince was 
frequently restless and unhappy in those fifteen 
years of gilded exile. 

We might briefly add that in that period the 
Princesse de Talleyrand, the ci-devant Mme. 
Grand whom he had married in 1802 to the 
scandal of France, Europe, the First Consul 
and his own valet, was still alive. He had seen 
nothing of her since about 1808, and since the 
Restoration had paid her a pension on condition 
that she stayed away from Paris. She kept to 
this arrangement until 1817 when suddenly she 
installed herself in the Rue de Lille. “Is it 
true,” asked a delighted Louis XVIII of his 
Great Chamberlain, “ that Mme. de Talley- 
rand is back in Paris ? Surely that cannot leave 
you indifferent?” ‘* Perfectly true, Sire,” 
came the imperturbable reply, “ it seems that I 
also had to have my 20th of March.” The 
Princess, however, never again became part of 
Talleyrand’s life, either in Paris or at Valengay. 
In both places the beautiful Duchess of Dino, 
his nephew’s wife and daughter of his beloved 
Duchess of Courland, presided over his house- 
hold with incomparable grace and intelligence. 
The ageing Talleyrand loved her with all his 
heart, and she alone was able to sweeten the 
long years of banishment. 

The July Revolution of 1830 brought him 
back into the arena. If in 1815 the Allies had 
consulted the wishes and needs of France 
instead of listening to the advocates of punish- 
ment, Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, would, 
in all probability, have become King of France 
—since the Allies would not permit him to 
become Lieutenant-General of the Realm for 








the infant Napoleon II. Now, in the last days 
of July 1830, the people of Paris revoited against 
the older branch of the Bourbons who had been 


imposed on France as part of the treaties of 


1815: and Talleyrand, in Paris during those 


exciting days, remembered the Duke of 


Orleans. From the windows of the Rue St. 
Florentin he watched the clashes in the street 
between the partisans of the white banner and 
those of the tricolor flag: and from time to time 
he dispatched messengers to Neuilly where 


Louis Philippe was staying in the same state of 


honourable irresolution that characterized his 
conduct in 1815. “I see we are winning,” 
Talleyrand was heard to remark at one point 
during /es trois glorieuses; whereupon he was 
asked the question which the whole of Europe 
had*been longing to ask him for the last forty 
years: ““ Who is we, Monseigneur ?”” ‘* Hush,” 
he replied, ‘ Pll tell you tomorrow.” 

At the moment he judged opportune he sent 
his final message to Neuilly telling Orleans to 
come to Paris. Louis Philippe moved to the 





Palais Royal; Charles X meanwhile had left 
St. Cloud for Rambouillet. Some deputies had 
proposed to make the Duke of Orleans Head 
of State, and they suggested proclaiming him 
as such from the balcony of the Hotel de Ville. 
A messenger went from the Palais Royal to the 
Rue St. Florentin: “ Quw’il accepte,” replied 
Talleyrand to Orleans’ enquiry. There followed 
the scene at the Hotel de Ville where Louis 
Philippe received from Lafayette the “ ac- 
colade of liberty,” with the tricolor in the right 
hand: and it was after this that this cautious 
man sent a mounted messenger after the fugitive 
Charles X now on the road to Cherbourg and 
England with the message that if the King were 
to leave his grandson, the litthe Duke of 
Bordeaux, behind in France, he, Duke of 
Orleans, would rule France on his behalf. This 
suggestion was turned down by the Duchess of 
Berry, the little boy’s mother—she who since 
the assassination of her husband had made 
common cause with the Chevaliers de la Fot. 
Only after this last attempt to save the cause, or 
at least face, of legitimacy had been made did 
Louis Philippe consent to become the first 
King of the French. Talleyrand had abandoned 
the sacred cause more easily. “‘ If only,” he 
had written on July 25th, 1820, *‘ the Duchess 
of Berry would have a son, I wish it with my 
whole heart. The mysterious force of legi- 
timacy is losing ground because it had not been 
understood . . . it is an essential element for the 
repose and happiness of the nations, and it is 
the most solid guarantee, the only one even of 
the existence and survi.! of the peoples.” 
The pushing aside of the Duchess of Berry’s 
son in July 1830 made the Duke of Orleans a 
usurper: and we cannot be certain whether 
Louis Philippe’s last-minute attempts to save 
the “* mysterious force of legitimacy,” the pre- 
servation of the magic link through Louis XIV 
and Henry IV to St. Louis and Clovis, would 
not have contributed greatly to the stability of 
France. As it was, the only link established 
connected the King of the French with Philippe 
Egalité and the Regent. Perhaps that aspect of 
the July Revolution was Talleyrand’s last 
failure ? For Orleans, before he became King, 
was nothing if not malleable; he would cer- 
tainly have listened to Talleyrand. Could the 
conjunction of a legitimate boy-King and a 








liberal Lieutenant-General of the Realm at the 
head of affairs have prevailed over the barri- 
cades? There is no evidence that Talleyrand 
seriously considered the possibility, and so 
Legitimacy was for ever lost to France. Opinion 
will remain divided whether this was a blessing 
or a calamity. 

The July Monarchy, at any rate, furnished 
Talleyrand with the greatest opportunity of his 
life to work out, wholly successfully this time, 
the grand design of his foreign policy: to secure 
the safety and stability of France by a con- 
structive renunciation of conquests and anchor 
her greatness in an Alliance with a great power. 
This opportunity came when late in August 
1830 the people of Brussels and other Belgian 
cities rose against the King of the Netherlands, 
whose subjects they had become under the 
peace treaties of 1815. 

The Belgian question, more especially the 
question of Antwerp and the Channel ports, 
had been the principal reason why peace had 
been impossible between France and England 
since the armies of the Revolution first con- 
quered the country for France. The revolution 
of 1830, sparked off by the Parisian rising of late 
July, thus created a crisis of the first magnitude 
in the Europe of the Holy Alliance. The 
Catholic Flemish and Walloon peoples of this 
region rebelled against being ruled from the 
Protestant Hague, and there was a strong 
popular movement for a re-union with France, 
to which the July Revolution had given an 
added justification. That re-union would at 
once bring England out against the new French 
Monarchy, while separation from Holland, 
especially as the result of a popular rising, would 


cut across, fatally perhaps, the whole system of 


the Holy Alliance which ruled the Continent in 
denial of the spirit of nationality. This was the 
situation that faced the nearly octagenarian 
Talleyrand when he arrived in London on 
September 25th, 1830, as French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. For among all the 
positions which a grateful King offered him, 
it was the London Embassy that appeared to 
Talleyrand “the pivot of (the new govern- 
ment’s) foreign policy.” 

What we might call Anglo-Talleyrand rela- 
tions form a chapter in themselves in the great 
diplomatist’s career, and although the con- 
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MADAME GRAND, afferzcards Princesse de Talleyrand 

im 1783 Talleyrand married her in 1802 ro ou 

scandal of France, Europe, the First Consul and jn 
omnNn alet ; 


sistency with which he sought a genuine entente 
between the two countries has sometimes been 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that since his 
first visit to England in 1792 he felt much 
respect, admiration and even envy for the poli- 
tical institutions and the public spirit of these 
islands. He was perhaps less enthusiastic about 
what is sometimes called the English character. 
as a sentence in his first letter from the London 
Embassy shows: “ The population” (he was 
writing comparing the London he had known 
to the one he now saw) “ has multiplied enor 
mously; London now has 1,500,000 souls—1f 
one can speak as * of the egoists who live 
here. To my immense surprise the sun was 
shining when I arrived . . But in his profes/ 
sional estimate, the advantages of a close cg 
nection between the two countries were > od 
well worth special endeavours at various points 
of his life. Thus at Vienna no protest came 
from him when the former Belgian departments 
of the Empire were given to the newly-formed 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, even though he 
mistrusted at the time the durability of the 
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Charles II's 


Secretaries of State 


“* The eleven Secretaries of State of Charles II 


reflect in the variety of their personalities 


the social brilliance and the 
j 


shifting policies of the Restoration Age.” 


By D. G. C. ALLAN 


EFORE THE MODERN MINISTERIAL SYSTEM 
B= developed, the offices of government, 

though generally bestowed as financial 
prizes and regarded as social assets, depended 
for their political power and influence largely 
upon the personalities of their occupants. In 
Tudor and Stuart times the man made the 
office rather than the office the man. Wolsey 
and Clarendon were Lord Chancellors, Buck- 
ingham was Lord High Admiral, Strafford was 
Lord Deputy in Ireland and Archbishop Laud 
was simply a Privy Councillor. Danby became 
Lord Treasurer as did the two Cecils, who first 
ruled as Secretaries of State. Both Thomas 
Cromwell and Walsingham were Secretaries 
of State. 

The office of Secretary of State grew out of 
the medieval Kings’ practice of appointing 
private secretaries. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century it had become established 
as a high office of state and, as the scope of 
government enlarged in the undefined fields 
of economic and diplomatic policy, so its im- 
portance grew. The office was usually shared 
between two occupants—a senior and a junior— 
both sharing the burden of royal correspond- 


ence, foreign and domestic, of maintaining a 
more or less effective system of intelligence and 
of steering government measures through a not 
always co-operative Parliament. The only dis- 
tinction between ‘the two Secretaries, apart 
from differing financial rewards, was a geo- 
graphical division of responsibility. The senior 
Secretary corresponded with Ambassadors and 
agents in what was called the ‘ Southern 
Province,” consisting of France, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and Turkey. The junior 
Secretary performed the same functions for 
the “ Northern Province,” which included the 
Empire, the United Provinces, Scandinavia, 
Poland and Russia. 

The minimum qualifications for such an 
appointment were a knowledge of Latin and 
French and some understanding of civil 
government and foreign affairs. In 1623 
Buckingham persuaded King James I to appoint 
a distinguished soldier to be Secretary of State. 
The unhappy monarch, who had at one time 
thought the office to be so important that he 
had himself performed its duties, was reported 
to have complained that “ Steenie had given 
him a Secretagy who could neither write nor 











Whitehall from St. James's Park, about 1677; painting asc ey to Thomas Van Wyck 


read.” The eleven Secretaries of State 
Charles II stand between the Tudor giants and 
the lesser men of Jacobean times. They reflect 
in the variety of their personalities the social 
briliance and the shifting policies of the 
Restoration Age. 

Che Secretaries of State of Charles II were 
not solely occupied with court intrigue and the 
They had a 
great deal of hard administrative work to do. 
Apart from extensive diplomatic activity, which 
posterity is apt to judge a fruitless pursuit, 
there was the task of preserving internal 
security and of moulding and enforcing an 
elaborate system of economic policy. They 
were present at all meetings of the Privy Council 
and of its four standing committees—for 
foreign affairs, for war, for trade and for 
‘Complaint and Grievance.” The first and 
most important of these committees, which 
dealt not only with foreign affairs but with 
“the temper of the kingdom,” often met in 
the Secretary’s lodgings. In any one day a 
Secretary of State might speak in Parliament 
on a bill concerned with hemp and flax, order 
a troop of horse to destroy tobacco in the west 


advancement of their own careers. 
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country, draft a royal proclamation relating 
to the navigation system, negotiate with the 
Victuallers of the Navy and interview the 
French Ambassador. In order to have a con- 
versation with his sovereign he might have to 
stay up late at night, playing cards, or rise early 
in the morning and take a boat on the river. 

At the Restoration Sir Edward Nicholas, the 
sixty-three-year-old Secretary of State, returned 
with his King to Whitehall. He seemed like a 
ghost from another age. “ The constant 
service of the antique world” might be a 
fitting description of his long years of service 
to the Monarchy in adversity and exile. His 
work as secretary to the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, when the latter was Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, was the beginning of a career 
that led to the Clerkship of the Privy Council 
during Charles I’s period of personal rule and 
the Secretaryship of State in the critical year 
of 1641. Throughout the Civil War he served 
his King, even to the surrender of Oxford in 
1645, and in 1649 he waited on the new 
sovereign to press his claim to the office that 
he still regarded as his own. 

The exiled court of Charles II was split into 











the same factions that were to divide his govern- 
ment after his Restoration. Apart from the 
personal rivalries of the politicians and cour- 
tiers, the three main divisions were religious: 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and Anglican. 
The Roman Catholics were the richest. The 
Presbyterians, with their command of the 
actual sovereignty of Scotland, were poli- 
tically the most powerful. The Anglicans were 
the most numerous. Sir Edward Nicholas 
offended the Roman Catholic party by suggest- 
ing that its leader, the Queen Mother, should 
sell her jewels to finance the royal cause. He 
was disliked by the Presbyterians for his 
association with the policies of his friend, the 
late Archbishop Laud. He found that his chief 
ally among the Anglicans—Sir Edward Hyde— 
later Earl of Clarendon—was determined to 
exercise the duties of the Secretaryship him- 
self. Nicholas somehow maintained himself 
during the exile, though at times he is said to 
have nearly starved, and was rewarded when 
the Restoration came with the full restitution 
of his office and with lodgings in the Palace of 
Whitchal!. 

For two years Sir Edward Nicholas busied 
himself reorganizing the Secretary’s Office. 
Although Clarendon still monopolized policy- 
making, and although illness struck Nicholas 
in 1662, it was with reluctance that he finally 
resigned. Charles II had yielded to the per- 
suasions of Sir Henry Bennet, a younger and 
much more subtle courtier, who coveted the 
office of Secretary of State. With his’ usual 
good-nature, however, the King rewarded 
Nicholas well, allowing him to keep his lodgings 
in the Palace and his seat on the Council, 
remarking that he had always liked him. 

Sir Henry Bennet succeeded to the senior 
Secretaryship. His junior colleague was a 
man of very different temperament. The junior 
Secretaryship of State had been vacant since 
the Earl of Bristol—Nicholas’s colleague under 
Charles I—had declared himself a Roman 
Catholic at the exiled court. Charles II in 1660 
had therefore been able to appoint to the post 
William Morice, the brother-in-law of General 
Monck and his “ elbow counsellor” at the 
Restoration. 

Morice received his knighthood from the 
King’s hands at Dover, when the royal rights 
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were exercised in England for the first time 
since the “‘ Usurpation.” He represented those 
powerfu! interests, originally Parliamentarian — 
in sympathy, which had come to the conclusion 
that a restoration of the Monarchy was the only 
practical solution to the nation’s difficulties. 
He had been excluded by Pride’s purge from 
his seat in the House of Commons, but through- 
out the rule of Cromwell he had continued to 
wield influence in the west country, where he 
owned large estates. In 1659 he returned to 
Westminster and was able to use his influence 
with Monck to ensure the enforcement of the 
resolution of the House of Commons—perhaps 
the original British Constitution—* that the 
Government of this nation is and ought to be 
by King, Lords and Commons.” 

Just as Clarendon had engrossed most ot 
the power of Nicholas, so he rendered Morice 
without influence in the King’s Counsels 
And although Morice survived Clarendon’s 
fall, his eight years of office as Secretary of 
State were of little significance in the history 
of Government policy. Morice found court 
life strange and repulsive. His original position 
as one of the architects of the Restoration. 
combined with his great wealth and his solitary 
temperament, gave him an air of independence 
and aloofness that was unbecoming in a 
courtier. Nevertheless, he seems to have had 
periods of intimacy with the King—Pepys 
reports an earnest conference in the Bed- 
chamber—and he certainly worked hard as an 
administrator. Yet he was prepared to let 
Bennet succeed Nicholas as Senior Secretary 
and see correspondence with the United 
Provinces absorbed into the “ Southern Pro- 
vince.” He finally gave up his office without 
apparent regret to devote the remainder of bis 
life to building up his fine library and to com- 
posing poetical and theological works. 

Henry Bennet, who became Lord Arlington 
in his second year as Secretary of State, was a 
poet but not a theologian. He has been called 
a “ political catholic,” and even at a distance 
of three centuries it is difficult to see what were 
his personal beliefs. As a Royalist and a courtier 
he was certainly consistent. He saw active 
service for King Charles I and received a 
wound on his nose, which was marked for the 
remainder of his life by a black patch—an 








-mblem of loyalty respected in his presence 
and ridiculed behind his back. He served the 
exiled court of Charles II as secretary to the 
Duke of York and as Ambassador to Spain. 
His Spanish embassy taught him a stately and 
ceremonious manner which on his return to 
England — rather late in the Restoration 
scramble—overawed his inferiors, pleased his 
superiors and amused his equals. Buckingham 
yut of mockery, might affect a black patch to 
amuse the King, but both found Arlington use- 
tul in the tangle of intrigue that was to bring 
down Clarendon as a scapegoat for the Plague, 
the Fire and the Dutch victories. Even Ashley, 
the other A in the CABAL, who joined him 
in the task of providing the King with mistresses, 
could not penetrate the secrets of his foreign 
policy. 

Arlington, who had a Dutch wife and 
helped to negotiate the “ Tmple Alliance” 
against France between England, Holland and 
Sweden, was nevertheless one of the few of the 
King’s ministers to know of the secret clause 
f the Anglo-French Treaty of Dover, made 
in 1670, which provided for an open declara- 
ton of Roman Catholicism by the King and 
tor full toleration for his Roman Catholic 
subjects. This was the genuine “ Popish Plot,” 
and it was the half-knowledge of its existence 
that was to make the false one so effective in 
raising the fears of the Protestant opposition. 
Eight years passed before that crisis swept 
across the nation, but what might be called a 
dress-rehearsal took place in 1674. Arlington 
was impeached as the “ conduit-pipe ” whereby 
all evil counsels flowed to the King. Greatly to 
the surprise of his friends and enemies, he 
defended himself with considerable skill in 
Parliament. He was appointed Lord Chamber- 
lain and, although in later years his influence 
declined, he survived all the subsequent up- 
heavals of the reign and lived to put in a good 
word for his old rival Shaftesbury when the 
latter was in the Tower of London during the 
King’s triumph. He held the white staff at 
the coronation of James II, but died before 
the testing time of the Revolution. 

Although pressure from Arlington had 
resulted in the resignation of Sir William 
Morice as “* Northern” Secretary of State in 
1668, his influence was not sufficient to secure 
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the nomination of an entirely royalist successor. 
Morice made sure that the office passed to Sir 
John Trevor, son of a member of the former 
‘Council of State’ and who was married to 
a daughter of John Hampden. Like his pre- 
decessor, Trevor seems to have had little 
influence on policy, and he was certainly kept 
in the dark over the secret Treaty of Dover. 
He died of a fever in 1672 and was succeeded 
by Henry Coventry, who was both Royalist in 
background and had had particular experience 
of the Northern province. 

After fighting for the King in the Civil War, 
Henry Coventry had acted as agent for the 
exiled Court in Germany and Denmark. He 
had been appointed Ambassador to Sweden in 
1664, and his fondness for drink, which was 
noted during his period as Secretary of State, 
was attributed to his having “ accustomed him- 
self to the Northern ways of entertainment.”’ 
His forthright personality made him a reason- 
ably successful spokesman for the Government 
in the Commons, where he took a special 
interest in economic matters. 
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his concerns, and he championed compulsory 
burial in woollen cloth. After six years of 
office, either his gout or his drinking, or both, 
forced him to retire to the country, whence he 
boasted in a letter of his continued bachelor- 
hood. Comparing promises to marriages, he 
wrote: ““ What we tie with our tongue we can- 
not untie with our teeth.” An unusual senti- 
ment for a Secretary of State of Charles II. 

In 1674 Coventry succeeded Arlington in 
the Southern Province, and Sir Joseph William- 
son was appointed to the junior Secretaryship. 
At the Restoration Sir Edward Nicholas had 
asked his old college, Queen’s, Oxford, to 
suggest someone who would reorganize the 
royal library and paper office. This was Joseph 
Williamson’s introduction to court life. His 
academic abilities had taken him from poor 
circumstances to a fellowship at Queen’s, and 
this set him on the road to high office in the 
state and to great personal wealth. Arlington 
soon recognized his ability and made him his 
personal secretary. As secretary to a Secretary 
of State, whose life was devoted to dignified 
ceremonial by day and debauchery with his 
sovereign at night, Williamson was able to 
exercise great power over the administration of 
the office. 

While the Court was avoiding the Great 
Plague at Oxford in 1665, Williamson founded 
the Oxford Gazette, an official newspaper for 
the Government which was to become the 
London Gazette, and of course, still in 
existence. His reorganization of the system of 
domestic and foreign intelligence may be com- 
pared with the work of Pepys at the Navy 
Office. The latter accused him of *“ self-love,” 
but Evelyn bears witness to his great culture 
and charm. His correspondence was enormous 
and was concerned with economic and academic 
as well as political matters. He became a 
President of the Royal Society and a Master 
of the Company of Clothworkers, and before 
achieving the Secretaryship of State he was 
elected to the House of Commons and ap- 
pointed Clerk to the Privy Council. 

Because he had signed the commissions of 
some Roman Catholic officers, the House of 
Commons during its Popish Plot fever felt un- 
safe with Williamson at large. By order of the 
Speaker he was committed to the Tower of 
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London, only to be released within a few hours 
by royal command. The King decided to show 
the House how ridiculously it was behaving in 
committing one of the most ardent Protestants 
in his Government. Summoning the Commons 
to attend him in the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, he informed them that he would 
be more civil to them than they had been to 
him, for, though they had put one of his 
servants in the Tower without acquainting 
him, he would now let them know that he 
proposed to release him. It was considered 
advisable, however, that Wilhamson should 
resign his office in favour of the Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had once been his fellow Ambassador 
on a diplomatic mission; he retired to enjoy 
the wealth and honour he had acquired and 
did not re-enter politics until 1697. 

Robert Spencer, 2nd Earl of Sunderland, 
had the advantage of aristocratic birth, which 
Williamson lacked, but was under the same 
necessity of seeking a fortune. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, he could never afford to retire from 
politics. His aim was that much higher and 
his methods a degree more corrupt. Until 
his appointment as Secretary of State, his 
career had not been dissimilar to Arlington’s. 
He had an eminently royalist background—his 
father had been killed fighting for the King— 
and he had conducted an embassy to the Court 
of Spain. He paid particular attention to the 
royal mistresses and in 1671 he staged a 
burlesque marriage between the King and 
Louise de Kérouaille, afterwards Duchess of 
Portsmouth, whose friendship was to prove of 
value to him in later years. 

Sunderland was Secretary of State during 
Shaftesbury’s brief period as Lord President 
of the Council, and he seems to have been pre- 
pared to give his support to the Exclusionist 
Movement. He lacked Arlington’s ultimate 
loyalty to the Crown and he actually voted for 
the Exclusion bill. He paid for his folly when 
the King triumphed: he was the only Secretary 
of State of Charles II to be dismissed from 
office. In 1681 the King expressed his dis- 
pleasure with Sunderland and ordered his 
name to be struck from the list of members of 
the Privy Council. The entry in the Council 
Register can still be seen. Yet within two years 
he was to be re-appointed. 
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By using his old friendship with the Duchess 
of Portsmouth and, what was more surprising, 
by persuading the Duke of York—who was not 
wont to forget an injury—that he had never 
meant to vote for his exclusion from the throne, 
Sunderland regained his office. He held. it ull 
the Revolution when, having been the chief 
instrument of James’s Catholic policy, he 
became a minister under William of Orange. 

In the interval between his dismissal of 
Sunderland and his giving way to the impor- 
tunity of his brother and mistress—or was it 
his pendulum policy, swinging in its successful 
course ?—Charles II appointed the Earl of 
Conway as Secretary of State. Conway was 
descended from the military gentleman whose 
appointment as Secretary had so distressed 
James I, and his qualifications were not dis- 
similar. Barillon said that he had never dealt 
with matters of state and knew nothing about 
them and this was probably a more accurate 
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assessment than the entry in “* Angliae Notitia ”’ 
which referred to “ his known experience and 
abilities.” His value as a minister lay in his 
unshakable loyalty which was rendered more 
secure by the great wealth he acquired from his 
three marriages and by his work as a com- 
missioner of the Customs. 

The retirement of Henry Coventry in 1680 
had made Sunderland senior Secretary and 
left the junior office vacant. It was a measure 
of the King’s growing influence that the mer 
appointed was a personal favourite. Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, like Joseph Williamson, rose to his 
position from relatively humble circumstances. 
Williamson had climbed the academic ladder. 
Jenkins’s ladder was the Law. Having inter- 
rupted his studies to fight for the King, Jenkins 
had been driven from Oxford by the Parlia- 
mentary forces and had retreated to his native 
Wales, where he had maintained himself as a 
tutor to Royalist families. During the later 
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years of the Interregnum he had travelled on 
the Continent in the same capacity, and had 
returned to Oxford after the death of Cromwell 
to gain recognition as an authority on Civ! 
Law. The headship of his college was followed 
by an appointment to the Court of Arches in 
London and then came his great opportunity 

In 1669 upon the death of the Queen Mother 
Henrietta Maria, whose finari¢es had once pre- 
occupied Sir Edward Nicholas, a dispute arose 
over the disposal of her property in France 
Charles II was her son and heir, but he was not 
a Frenchman. Jenkins was sent to plead the 
English case. Much to the delight of the King, 
he succeeded, and in spite of his Welsh accent 
and country manners he became a favourite at 
Court. The King found that Sir Leoline’s— 
originally Lewellyn—shyness could be over- 
come by telling him risqué stories which he 
immoderately enjoyed. 

During the missions that he undertook t 
Cologne (1673) and Nymegen (1676) he found 
the atmosphere of diplomacy uncongenial 
He continued, nevertheless, to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the King. “It had pleased God,” 
he told Aubrey, “ to raise up a poor worm to 
do his Majesty humble service.” As Secretary 
of State, he showed his loyalty by opposing 
exclusion and serving as a witness against 
Shaftesbury. He did not, however, favour the 
extreme measures proposed by Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys. Ill health, due to overwork, 
caused him to resign his office in 1684 and a 
year later he died. He had, wrote Aubrey, “ a 
strong body for study, indefatigable, temperate 
and vertuous. God bless him.” 

For four months after the resignation of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins the junior Secretaryship of 
State was held by Sidney, Lord Godolphin, 
who, with his colleague The Ear! of Sunderland 
and his successor the Earl of Middleton, was 
one of the three youngest of Charles II’s Secre- 
taries of State. Their youthful ministry was 
nicknamed the “‘ Chits.”” Godolphin had served 
the Court ever since he had left Cornwall as an 
infant, evacuated with the Prince of Wales’s 
forces at the conclusion of the Civil War. In his 
seventeenth year he was made a Page of honour 
and he rose to be a groom of the Bedchamber 
and Master of the Robes. The King called him 
the perfect servant—‘* Never in the way and 








never out\of the way.” His wife’s passionate 
friendship for John Evelyn does not seem to 
have affected his personal happiness, which was 
centred in a female cousin whom he loved 
‘exceedingly.’ He enjoyed gambling and, 
like Sunderland, maintained his position at 
Court in order to avoid insolvency. After 
accompanying Jenkins to Nymegen, he was 
appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury. He adopted an attitude to the 
Exclusion Movement which may be described 
as to the left of Arlington and to the right of 
Sunderland. His brief period as Secretary of 
State was followed by a return to the Treasury, 
where he was to wield his greatest influence 
after the Revolution. 

The last of Charles II’s Secretaries of State, 
like the first, was to hold the office at an exiled 
court where Roman, Catholicism was pre- 
dominant. Charles, second Earl of Middleton, 
suffered as much for his loyalty as Sir 
Edward Nicholas had done. His background 
was one of impoverished aristocracy, similar to 
Sunderland’s. As a boy he had accompanied 
his father in his campaign against Cromwell in 
the Highlands of Scotland. He was later to 
return to Scotland as the Secretary of State 
under the Duke of York, to whose cause he was 
an unfailing adherent. He remained one of the 
Duke’s few Protestant supporters after his 
accession. In spite of all the pressure put on 
him he refused to commit himself in religious 
matters. One priest began his attempt at con- 
version with the statement: “‘ you believe in 
the Trinity.” ‘“‘ Who told you so ?”’ was 
Middleton’s reply. He was confirmed in his 
office as Secretary of State when James became 
King and continued to hold the office at the 
exiled court of St. Germains. 

Government under Charles II retained to the 
last an emergency character. The Restoration 
itself, with its compromises and its qualifica- 
tions, for some ume prevented the enforcement 
of dynamic policies, and under Clarendon the 
Monarchy felt its way back only slowly to its 
ancient political position. An inadequate 
revenue, the first of the Dutch wars, the Plague 
and then the Fire were somehow compensated 
by the revival of trade, and thus the first storms 
were weathered. During the second Dutch war 
expenditure on the Navy exceeded 100 per cent 
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of the total revenue of the Crown, and the Stop 
of the Exchequer was the inevitable result. 
Danby re-established the King’s position, but 
was prevented from attempting a Straffordian 
revival by the Popish Plot. Even during the 
period of the King’s final triumph the country 
was disturbed by economic unrest. 

The Secretaries’ own careers were no less 
subject to vicissitude. Clarendon’s initial 
supremacy made his old colleague Nicholas a 
cipher. The Cavalier Parliament obliged the 
Puritan secretaries, Morice and Trevor, to be 
active as persecutors of Non-conformists. 
Arlington was ensnared by the second Duke of 
Buckingham into opposing policies which he 
had himself formulated. Williamson, a firm 
Protestant, was swept from office by the Popish 
Plot fever. Sunderland and Godolphin, both 


men of the court, were forced into a semi- 
exclusionist position. Jenkins, the most scrupu- 
lous of lawyers, conducted the “Quo Warranto”’ 
proceedings. Conway, Coventry and Middleton 
were content to remain loyal servants of a King 
whose lively mind was no less changeable than 
the troubled circumstances of his reign. 


“In spite of his Welsh accent and country manners, a 
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consternation filled the political world on 

the morrow of the announcement of the 
resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill. His 
friends were bewildered and angry, while from 
his foes came the joyful cry of “ I told you so!” 
Everything about his action placed Lord 
Randolph in the most unfavourable light, and 
he received an almost uniformly hostile 
“press,” the Tory organs being particularly 
virulent. Chamberlain, stunned by the news, 
wrote to Brett, who had scoffed at rumours of a 
breach in the Cabinet: 


| eee OF CONFUSION, recrimination and 


“What do you think of the * little mft ’ now ? 
Salisbury 1s a bold man and is no doubt prepared 
for all the consequences. The old combination is 
irretrievably smashed. I hardly know what new 
ones may be possible in the future.” 


Arthur Balfour formed an accurate assess- 
ment of the new situation. when he rejoiced 
that Churchill could not have left the Cabinet 

. ON any Question, Or at any time, more 
convenient to us. He has not resigned as leader 

of the * Tory Democrats.’ He has resigned as ‘a 

thwarted Ch. of the Exchequer:—and not only 

that, but as a Ch. of the Ex. thwarted on a point 
on which he will, I believe, carry with him none 
of the party. 

He has chosen his ground so badly that I am 
tempted to think that he expects you to giveway :— 
and yet he can hardly have so far lost his judg- 
ment! ””! 

Churchill’s devoted secretary, A. W. Moore, 
who was not in London at the tume, also ap- 
preciated the impossible position in which 
Lord Randolph now found himself. “ I really 
have not the heart to write anything,” he wrote 
dejectedly to Sir Algernon West, “‘ moreover, 
there is nothing to add to what was said in that 
terribly irregular and premature communiqué 
‘to The Times. 1 look upon the whole thing, 
from every point of view—patriotic, party, and 
personal—as simply an irreparable calamity.” 
W. H. Smith discovered that he occupied a 
position of unwonted popularity in the Tory 
party; “ Lord Salisbury is properly punished 
for having given Ld R.C. a post for wh. he was 
never fit & merely dislocating the proper 
arrangements of the party,” the Postmaster- 
General, Lord Beauchamp, wrote to Smith in 
his letter of congratulation. 


1 A. J. Balfour to Lord Salisbury, December 23rd, 
1886 (Salisbury Papers). 
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LORD RANDOLPH 
RESIGNS: PART II 


I had forgotten 


Goschen ” 


“ To the victors in the Mimsterial Crisis 
of 1886 went twenty years of power, 
while to the loser there only remained a 
poignant struggle against denigration 


and disease.” 
i 


By ROBERT 
RHODES JAMES 


Unionist wrath was in no manner assuaged 
by a speech delivered at Birmingham by 
Chamberlain on the evening of the 23rd, in 
which he declared that the reactionary elements 
in the Cabinet had prevailed over the demo- 
cratic and urged a Liberal “ round table ” con- 
ference to attempt to settle their differences 
over Home Rule. Although the possibility of a 
Liberal reunion was remote, the prospect of 
such an occurrence—which would, of course, 
place the Tories in a minority in the House of 
Commons—was grim enough, and did not 
make Churchill any more popular in the Con- 
servative ranks. 

But what was to be done? Three possible 
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** Churchillius,”’ mounted on “* Retrenchment,” rebounds 
from a bed named ** Popularity.” 
1887, expected Lord Randolph's rapid re-emergence as 


Punch, in February 


a political warrior 


courses now presented themselves to Salisbury; 


the first was to carry on as though nothing of 


major import had occurred; the second was 
resignation, with the possibility of dissolution; 
the third was to alter the composition of the 
Ministry and bring in more Liberal-Unionist 
support. Although advocates for each course 
existed, the first two were never seriously con- 
sidered by the Prime Minister. He was 
dominated by two fundamental objects; to 
maintain the Government and to exclude 
Churchill. He lost no time in communicating 
with Hartington, who was in Rome, and repeat- 
ing his offer of August to hand over the Premier- 
ship to the Liberal-Unionist leader. The facts 
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of the situation were stated with characteristic 
shrewdness and bluntness by Hicks-Beach in a 
letter to Smith on the 26th: 

*... My opinion 1s, that we could get on with 

a new Unionist government to be formed by 
Hartington including as many, or as few of us, 
as he pleases: that we could struggle on, if he, or 
perhaps even Goschen (though this I doubt 
would join us: but that this is the * irreducible 
minimum ’: & that without the real co-operation 
in the Cabinet of moderate Liberal representatives 
the story of last January must be repeated, & 
therefore it would be better for everybody that 
we resign aft once. 

While Hartington—impeded by a_ par- 
ticularly heavy fall of snow—was returning to 
England, events were moving more swiftly in 
London. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, one of 
Churchill’s oldest and closest political friends, 
was the principal agent in the attempts made in 
the course of the ensuing week to bring Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph together. These 
attempts were bedevilled by the fact that the 
gulf that separated the two men steadily 
widened. Churchill was particularly embittered 
by the hostile tone of The Standard, and he was 
also upset by an unfortunate episode between 
his mother, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
Lady Salisbury, who returned a letter to the 
Duchess without opening it; despite protests 
from Wolff, she could not be persuaded to 
apologize for the affront. Lord Randolph 
found himself “ shunned like the pest,” as he 
put it to a friend, and his attempt to placate the 
Queen on the delicate matter of the premature 
announcement in The Times met with a frigid 
response ; even the intervention of the Prince of 
Wales had no effect, and henceforth Churchill 
shared a special niche with Gladstone in the 
Royal demonology. When Reginald Brett 
called at Connaught Place on Christmas Eve, 
he found Churchill lying on the sofa in the 
large grey library, smoking cigarettes inces- 
santly, and complaining bitterly over his 
ostracism, particularly by those “ who owe 
everything to me.” The impression Brett took 
away with him was that Lord Randolph was 
extremely uneasy about the outcome of the 
crisis. 

On the 25th Wolff received an invitation to 


* Beach to Smith, December 26th, 1886 (Hamble- 
den Papers . 














The Liberal-Unionist economist, invited into the Con- 
servative fold to take Lord Randolph’s place.  G. J. 
GOSCHEN (1831-1907); cartoon in Vanity Fair 
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stay the following night at Hatfield, but to his 
dismay Churchill withdrew from him the very 
little authority that he had been given to nego- 
tiate on his behalf with the angry remark, 
“Do you think you can manage me like one of 
your Cairene Pashas ?”’ But when Brett called 
on ‘him again that evening, he found Churchill 
much more cheerful about his prospects and 
talking about Chamberlain’s envy of his budget 
schemes. 

The possibility of Hartington joining the 
Government was never very real, but that of 
bringing in influential Liberal-Unionist support 
was being widely canvassed. The Queen, after 
Lord Rowton had spoken to her about George 
Joachim Goschen, the Liberal-Unionist econo- 
mist, wrote to Goschen, urging him to join the 
Ministry. After an impassioned attack on Lord 
Randolph, she wrote that 
... It may be that Lord Hartington would 

sull refuse to join Lord Salisbury, and, in such a 

case, I hope and trust you will not hesitate to do 

so. These are times when all patriots should rally 

round the Throne and Country, to defend and 

support it, at home and abroad, where there Is so 
, much explosive matter in the air...” 

It was on Boxing Day, at the home of Mrs. 


Jeune, that Churchill first heard of the pos- 
sibility of Goschen taking his place. The 
luncheon party is one of those regrettably rare 
occasions of which the historian has three 
separate and almost identical accounts in his 
possession. The conversation was—naturally 
enough—almost entirely concerned with the 
crisis; and Sir James Stephen—the Lord Chief 
Justice—subjected Lord Randolph to a severe 
lecture on his want of patriotism and derelic- 
tion of duty, which Churchill bore cheerfully 
enough; in extenuation, he said that he had 
never dreamt that his offer to resign would be 
taken literally by Salisbury, and he dwelt 
somewhat tartly on the “coldness and in- 
difference ” with which he had been treated by 
the Prime Minister. The subject of replace- 
ments then arose, and it was agreed that 
Hartington would almost certainly not join; 
Mrs. Jeune then mentioned Goschen’s name. 
“1 had forgotten Goschen,” Lord Randolph 
said, but proceeded to deride the idea. This 
was the first time that the famous phrase was 
used, and its context should be noted. Goschen 
was at that time not even a Member of Parlia- 








ment, having lost his seat at the General 
Election; attempts to get him into the Govern- 
ment in the past—in which Churchill himself 
had been involved—had been completely un- 
successful; he was not generally liked in the 
Tory party, and was particularly distrusted by 
the Cecils. Lord Randolph was justified in his 
opinion, which he stated to Mrs. Jeune, that 
even if he were invited, Goschen would not 
join. The Jeunes, who knew Goschen well, 
were unconvinced. 

One other consequence of this interesting 
luncheon party should be noted, as it demon- 
strates the extent of the chasm that divided 
Salisbury from Lord Randolph. Stephen 
attempted a little amateur bridge-building by 
writing to Salisbury and giving an account of 
Lord Randolph’s conciliatory attitude. The 
Prime Minister replied on the 30th. 

. His opinions on several subjects were not 
those of his colleagues, and he did not urge them 

In a manner to make them more acceptable. But 

I think you will find, if you have occasion to 

consult any of his colleagues, that in their judg- 

ment the utmost forbearance and concession were 
employed in order to maintain harmony between 
him and them. I was much blamed by several 
of them for the extent to which I gave way. On 
the matter which eventually severed us, I could 
not have given way without being false to my 
own convictions, nor without losing two of the 

ablest members of the Government. . . 

. Unless he can develop more proportion in 
his views, and more consideration for others in 
carrying them out, he will not be able to work in 


office with any Ministry, no matter frof™ what 
school of politics it is drawn .. . 2 


Lord Randolph, by now acutely conscious 
of the extent to which he had forfeited the 
initiative to Salisbury, requested permission 
to publish the relevant correspondence be- 
tween them, and this was refused. The ensuing 
exchange of telegrams gives as good a picture 
as any of their relationship at this stage: 

Lord Randolph Churchill to Lord Salisbury 
Very well of course as you wish. I only asked 


before obviously correspondence had been shown 
to Standard. Randolph Churchill.* 


Lord Salisbury to Lord Randolph Churchill 


No. Your supposition is incorrect. The letters 
referred to have not been seen by anyone. 
Salisbury. 


On December 28th the Cabinet met for the 


3 Salisbury Papers. ‘* Before ™ 


take for “* because.” 


1s probably a mis- 





The 


first time since the eruption of the crisis. 
skill with which Salisbury handled this meeting 
evokes admiration over a span of seventy years 
Beach, sorely troubled, was likely to be difficult ; 
the Tory press was now strongly opposed to a 
Coalition Ministry, and the Tory rank and file 


indignantly echoed this emotion. Lord Ash- 
bourne and Beach were attempting to secure 
support for a proposal to bring Salisbury and 
Churchill together. In these hopeful circum- 
stances, Lord Randolph went round to the 
Treasury in the morning and penned the follow- 
ing letter to his mother: 

‘| have as yet no news. Hartington may join 
Goschen is to meet him in Pris to-morrow; it al! 
depends whether he can be ~e-elected or not 
Wolff is too faithful for description. I am pleased 
with the general tone of the Press. I expected it 
to be much worse. I can’t bear to leave this room 
where I can sit and think and hear everything 
quickly. The matter is very critical, but by no 
means desperate, and may drag on indefinitely 
for some days. 

I am very well and in very good spirits. Pleas« 
do not worry about me or put off your journey 


At the Cabinet meeting, Salisbury kept the 
issue rigidly confined to the controversy over 
the Estimates; and on this point he had an 
unanswerable case. Cranbrook noted in his 
diary afterwards that “no lamentations were 
wasted over R.C. His conduct has disgusted all, 
and none of his near friends approve.” Salis- 
bury described his overtures to Hartington; 
and only Beach raised a dissentient voice, urg- 
ing resignation. Salisbury replied that it was a 
point of honour, due to the party and to the 
country, not to “throw up the sponge’ 
because one man had left them. When Wolff 
met Ashbourne and Beach at the Carlton after 
the Cabinet had broken up, both were agreed 
that the chances of a rapprochement between 
Churchill and Salisbury were—for the moment 
at least—negligible. 

In the evening of the 28th, Salisbury had an 
audience with the Queen; they discussed 
‘Lord Randolph’s extraordinary conduct,” 
and Salisbury told her that Churchill had made 
a great mistake, that he had no following, and 
that the excitement caused by the announce- 
ment was beginning to subside. He admitted 
that he had experienced some difficulty in 
soothing the foreign ambassadors, and alluded 
to Churchill’s “hatred” of Iddesieigh, the 








Foreign Secretary. He concluded by telling 
her that he did not think that Hartington would 
join in any capacity; and on the following 
morning the Queen received an extremely 


guarded reply from Goschen to her appeal of 


the 24th. 

On the 29th, Wolff lunched with Salisbury 
in London. He found the Prime Minister most 
courteous; Salisbury admitted that Lord 
Randolph was unquestionably the most able 
Conservative in the House of Commons, but 
said that he had regarded his offer to resign as 
definitive. They went on to discuss a scheme 
propounded by Wolff in connection with 
Egyptian administration, which Salisbury 
criticized; Wolff said that he was sorry to hear 
this opposition, since Lord Randolph had 
promised not to oppose his plan in the Cabinet. 
“Yes,” Salisbury dryly rejoined, “ perhaps he 
will not oppose it, but he will not be there to 
defend it.” Despite this remark, Wolff was so 





** Inscrutably courteous,” LORD HARTINGTON, Jater 
8th Duke of Devonshire (1833-1908), from The 


Whitehall Review, 1878 
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impressed by Salisbury’s affability that he 
hastened to Connaught Place, found Lord 
Randolph also in a conciliatory mood, and 
returned to Arlington Street to arrange a 
meeting between the two. Salisbury was about 
to leave his house to catch a train to Hatfield; 
he politely but firmly declined to postpone his 
departure. Wolff made a last effort to secure a 
modus vivendi between Churchill and Salisbury 
by asking Hartington—who had now made an 
appearance in London—to urge Churchill’s 
reinstatement when he met Salisbury. Harting- 
ton bore Lord Randolph no great love, and he 
was suspicious of his alliance with Chamberlain; 
after Gladstone had espoused Home Rule, he 
and Churchill had agreed to settle their differ- 
ences; but on Hartington’s side at least this 
marriage of convenience was not destined to 
obliterate the memory of the bitter jibes that 
Churchill had heaped upon him in the past. 
The Liberal-Unionist leader, inscrutably cour- 
teous, asked Wolff for the details of Churchill’s 
relationship with Chamberlain and would give 
no commitments. By the evening of December 
29th, the strength and width of the barrier that 
Salisbury had laboriously erected against Lord 
Randolph was beginning to be apparent to his 
friends. 

On the evening of the 29th, Churchill, 
Chamberlain and Wolff dined together. 
Goschen had been engaged in some intriguing 
on his own account, and had envisaged a 
Ministry led by Salisbury and Hartington, 
with Churchill, Chamberlain and himself in 
prominent positions. Wolff mentioned this 
scheme—without disclosing its authorship; 
but Chamberlain’s reactions were hostile, and 
he made it plain that he would not join such a 
Ministry. Goschen was faced with the un- 
enviable position, on December 30th, of being 
utterly alone. Hartington would not take the 
step that he was now urging upon his colleague ; 
Chamberlain was antagonistic; he appreciated 
the extent to which his late colleagues on the 
Gladstonian benches would reward him for the 
final perfidy. 

The fate of the Unionist Government now 
hinged upon the unprepossessing personality of 
Goschen. The Tory leaders, swallowing their 
dislike and distrust of him—‘he is too crotchety 
& suspicious to be a really good ally,” Balfour 
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had written to Salisbury on December 21st'— 
watched with ill-disguised impeuence as Har- 
ungton, aided by Alfred Austin among others, 
applied his persuasive skill. First reports were 
not encouraging. “I am airaid,”’ Hartington 
informed Salisbury on the 31s1, “ that I cannot 
hold out to you any sanguine prospect that he 
will be induced to accept.” 

Goschen was still wavering on January Ist, 
in spite of the eloquence of Austin; he laid 


down certain terms—including the removal of 


Iddesleigh from the Foreign Office—to which 
Salisbury readily assented. The Queen’s 
influence was also summoned into action; when 
Wolff saw Goschen on the evening of the same 
day, he had still not made up his mind, although 


he was clearly moving in the direction of 


acceptance. But, on the next day, the Prime 
Minister was able at last to inform those 
gathered around the Hatfield dinner-table that 
“we have caught our fish,” and the morning 


of January 3rd saw the public announcement of 


the accession of Goschen to the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. “ Mr. Goschen,” The Times 
somewhat gracelessly observed, “‘ will take 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s place in more senses 
than one.” 


Historians have tended to terminate their 


contemplation of the Ministerial Crisis of 


December r886 with the accession of Goschen 
to the Government; but to contemporaries 
this event was comparatively unimpertant. 
The Churchill legend was so formidable that, 
according to a large body of opinion—not un- 


represented in the Cabinet itself—the fate of 


the Government still trembled in the balance. 
The prospect of Lord Randolph attacking his 
late colleagues from below the gangway in the 
House of Commons, and at vast meetings in 
the country, was chilling; Goschen’s appoint- 
ment was not greeted with any marked en- 
thusiasm in the Tory party, while that of Smith 
to the Leadership of the House occasioned 
alarm—and even derision—in the Ministerial 
ranks. At this critical juncture, however, Lord 
Randolph conceded defeat in an extremely 17! 
advised letter to Akers-Douglas, the Tory whip. 
The vital sentence reads: 

I shall make no further attempt to defend 


' Salisbury Papers 








Rad nec Hulton F 


** Better for everybody that we resign at once’; SIR 
MICHAEL HICKS BEACH, later Earl St. Aldwyn (1837- 
1916), Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1886-7 


my action, lest by any such attempt I might, even 
by one iota, increase the difficulues which sur- 
round him (Salisbury); but, recognizing to the 
full my great fallibility of judgment, I shall watch 
silently and sadly the progress of events , 
Chamberlain’s comment on this unfortunate 
letter was realistic, pithy, and prophetic. 
‘“ When a man says that in no case will he 
return a blow, he is very likely to be cuffed.” 
Lord Randolph acted up to the spirit of his 
letter, even persuading some junior Ministers, 
who had. informed him that they would resign, 
to remain in the Government ; there is evidence 
to suggest that he also influenced Beach in the 
ime direction. His speech of explanation to 
the House of Commons, when Parliament re- 
assembled, told Members little more than they 
knew already; at a moment when Cecilian 














ruthlessness was essential, Lord Randolph de- 
termined to follow an honourable, but fatal, 
course. He received no credit for his resolution 
not to embarrass the Government; and the 
courage of his opponents—which had quailed 
on occasion in the crisis—was revived. Salis- 
bury remained obdurately opposed to all sug- 
gestions of Churchill’s return. “‘ Did you ever 
know of a man, who, having got rid of a boil 
on the back of the neck, ever wanted another ? ” 
was his reported reply to someone who put this 
point to him. 

Out of a mass of legend, certain facts have 
now clearly emerged from the resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The first was that 
he never resigned. It is difficult to gauge 
accurately the emotions in his mind when he 
wrote the fatal letter from Windsor on 
December 20th; but all the evidence—includ- 
ing his remarks to some intimate friends, 
which were at variance with those to others— 
goes to support the contention that he was not 
so much playing the ace as threatening to play 
it; “ Of course,” he told Rosebery not long 
after the crisis, “‘ I intended eventually to send 
an ultimatum.” The wording of the letter, 
however, placed all initiative in the hands of the 
Prime Minister; and this was never forfeited. 
Lord Randolph was not a man who worked on 
long-term schemes; there is little doubt that he 
expected Salisbury to act as he had always done 
before in such an emergency—-to arrange a 
meeting, discuss a compromise, and to leave 
the status quo amended in Churchill’s favour. 
His attempt to wrest the initiative from Salis- 
bury by the disclosure to The Times was the 
decisively fatal step; by that act he precipitated 
a crisis for which he was unprepared but that 
the Prime Minister had anticipated. Salisbury 
knew exactly what he wanted and how he was 
going to get it; and this marked the basic differ- 
ence between the actions of the two men in 
the crisis. Goschen did not destroy Lord 
Randolph’s plans, for he had no plans—he was 
not prepared for a showdown: Salisbury was. 
Churchill never possessed that fundamental 
political ruthlessness which was Salisbury’s 
strength, and in the final analysis he was the 
victim of his own indecision. 

The legend of “ forgetting Goschen” is a 
curious one, and should be handled with some 


’ 


.care. The comment of Lord George Hamilton 
upon this famous phrase seems to me to be the 
most acute: 

** When a man of Churchill's cleverness makes 
so terrible a biunder, he will, in after life, advance 
all sorts of ingenious and plausible excuses to 
palliate or explain away his mistake, and 
Churchill’s subsequent explanation of his conduct 
was that he had forgotten Goschen. I am quite 
satisfied that the existence or non-existence of 
Goschen had nothing whatever to do with his 
resignation.” 


There is another aspect of the crisis that has 
never been adequately appreciated—Churchill’s 
genuine belief in the necessity for Govern- 
mental economy. He had seen his advice on 
almost every aspect of Cabinet policy rejected 
or emasculated ; there only remained his Budget, 
on which he came to pin almost all his hopes. 
When this was imperilled, his patience, never a 
strong feature of his personality, was exhausted. 

Lord Randolph never “ came back.” Other 
opportunities for imposing his terms upon the 
Cecils occurred; but they were allowed to slip 
past. With Smith proving an unexpectedly 
successful Leader of the House and Arthur 
Balfour emerging as a major Parliamentary 
power, the cries for Churchill’s return grew 
progressively less strident; and, when Parnell’s 
power was destroyed after Captain O’Shea had 
cited him as co-respondent in his action for 
divorce against his wife, the last opportunity 
had passed. In 1892 the Liberals returned to 
power, and Lord Randolph was recalled to the 
Tory front bench; but the six years in the 
wilderness, abused, misrepresented and vilified 
on every side, had eroded both his nerve and 
his ambition; and the ghastly disease of the 
brain which was to destroy him in 1895 began 
to exert its terrible hold upon him. Had his 
health not gone, it is conceivable that he might 
have finally triumphed; and, in that case, the 
lessons so frequently drawn from the Minis- 
terial Crisis of December 1886 about the hal- 
lucination of indispensability and “ bounding 
ambition o’erleaping itself,” might have been 
amended. But, just as nothing succeeds like 
success, so nothing condemns like failure; and 
to the victors in the Ministerial Crisis of Decem- 
ber 1886 went twenty years of power, while 
to the loser there only remained a poignant 
struggle against denigration and disease. 
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TALLEYRAND 
continued from page 855 


arrangement. He was certainly sincere in in- 
sisting on all territory taken by conquest to be 
restored by France—in that principle he never 
wavered. Now when a re-union was demanded 
in the streets of Brussels with all the noise and 
impetus of a revolution, a demand that natur- 
ally found its echo in Paris, Talleyrand was 
faced with a delicate situation indeed. 

He assisted in the problem’s solution by two 
decisive contributions: he used his full author- 
ity—which was, of course, considerable—to 
prevent the French Government from seeking 
popularity by acting alone. Under the circum- 
stances, this would naturally have been a highly 
tempting move for a Government issued itself 
from a popular uprising. In the international 
field, he applied the principle which he had 
vainly attempted to suggest to Napoleon four 
days before the battle of Trafalgar. Then, as 
we have seen, he had advised the creation of an 
independent and neutral state as a buffer be- 
tween France and Austria in the shape of a 
restored Venetian Republic. Now he advocated, 
before the representatives of the great Powers 
assembled in London to deal with the Belgian 
crisis, the creation of an independent and 
neutral Belgian State at the expense of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. This was the 
solution finally accepted, and its acceptance was 
largely due to him: for it was only his prestige 
and, despite everything, the confidence that 
France and Europe had in his judgment and 
statesmanship that a reasonable instead of an 
emotional solution was put into effect by the 
Concert of Europe. Without him, France 
would have marched. It was the greatest and 
most durable service he rendered to his country 
and to Europe. Diplomatically speaking, it was 
a great achievement as well, for when the 
Belgian Conference first began, Wellington was 
Prime Minister and Lord Aberdeen, Foreign 
Secretary; later in the year they were replaced 
by Grey and Palmerston: but Talleyrand 
handled the Ministers of both Cabinets with 
equal skill and success. As always in his life, 
there was an element of luck coming to his 
support, in this case the Warsaw rising of 
November 1830 which forced the Czar 
Nicolas, who had spoken of occupying Belgium 





with his armies in defence of the treaties of 1815, 
to send his troops into Poland instead. This 
embarrassment of the Russian participants of 
the Conference greatly assisted Talleyrand in 
his task: but it is only just to point out that he 
at once suggested a solution of the Polish ques- 
tion on the lines of the Belgian success. Here, 
however, he found no support—none from 
Palmerston and certainly none from the Prus- 
sian Ambassador. 

The independence and neutrality of Belgium 
was the last act of his public career; there 
remained only ‘ the last treaty ’’ to be nego- 
tiated in ‘the presence of death. We do not 
know whether it brought him the peace that 
once again was the aim and objective of his 
efforts. When finally he died, in his eighty- 
fifth year, he died in public, like a King of 
France, surrounded by his numerous faraily 
and friends. One cannot think of a worthier 
epitaph for him than the words murmured at 
the death bed by the Abbé Dupanloup: “ For- 
give him, oh merciful God! He has sinned 
much, but also did he hope...” 
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GC. V. Wedgwood 


THE KING’S WAR 


The second volume of 
Miss Wedgwood’s great 
work on the Civil War 
in England. This book, 
successor to The King’s 
Peace (2§s.) covers the 
period from the outbreak 
of hostilities between King 
and Parliament to the 
King’s defeat in 1646. 
Illustrated 35s. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DIVISIONS OF FRANCE 


THE VICHY REGIME 1940-44. By Robert Aron, §36 pp. 

Putnam. 42s. 

In a recent book, a former chief of the French 
C.1.D. whose sympathies were not with Vichy felt 
he had to admit that, whatever its faults, the regime 
had at least reformed the police. This ambiguous 
tribute only deepens the suspicion with which most 
Englishmen regard the Erat Frangais that replaced 
the Third Republic. Vichy has had ‘ardly any 
defenders here. It was condemned at th rioment of 
its birth as a turncoat ally, it soon began to look like 
a sham-Fascist state, and finally it was a failure; 
General de Gaulle could ignore it in 1944 and simply 
took the view that the republic had never ceased to 
exist. The argument that it is not for foreigners but 
for Frenchmen to judge Vichy, and that many 
Frenchmen have defended it, is usually dismissed 
by pointing out that they included blackguards like 
Darnand and Déat. But better men also believed 
the régime had a claim on them. Doubts about the 
value of total condemnation must be raised by M. 
Aron’s book, which in its French edition had a 
biblicgraphy of nearly two hundred works on Vichy 
published since 1945; clearly the debate is not closed. 
The division of opinion is in some ways comparable 
to that over Dreyfus, if only because of the moral 
passion it arouses. Because Frenchmen fought one 
another over it, the question is still alive: were the 
men of Vichy right to act as they did ? 

M. Aron’s history of Vichy shows this is too simple 
a question. Fortunately, the historian does not have 
to play the réle of the hanging judge for which he 
was cast by Acton. M. Aron, who worked for the 
Gaullists during the war, has made it easier for 
English readers to ponder their judgment. His book 
is not an apologia except in the sense that any his- 
torical exposition must be one, and there is no 
doubt about where M. Aron’s sympathies ultimately 
rest. But he makes important distinctions between 
the different sorts of men at Vichy, and this makes 
the case for the actions of the best of them at least 
comprehensibla, The charge that they were cowards 
and defeatists—which is where the prosecution 
usually begins its case—is already falsely simple. 
Some of the men who were willing to fight for 
France in 1940—on the Right as well as on the Left— 
were only dissuaded by the military expert, Weygand. 
And Weygand, so much despised for his lack of 
confidence in the crumbling army of 1940, is the 
man who later appears in the story of Vichy as a 
rigorous interpreter of France’s duty towards her 
ally, Great Britain; not her former -ally, be it noted. 
For him, the relations of France with Germany 
were governed only by a military armistice. 

Another charge against Vichy is that it was the 
creation of the French right. True, there were 
probably more men with hearts on the right rather 
than the left in that.régime. But there was also Bélin 
from the left, technocrats like Caziot, and patriots 
like Chevalier, Berzson’s pupil, who do not fit into 
such blanketing descriptions. Nor can all the Right 
be termed traitors to France; although most of them 
were enemies of the Republic, they opposed the war 
from a mistaken sense of the national interest. In 
the last resort, too, the fascination of Laval’s career 
lies in the twisted patriotism to which he clung as 


his defence and which still convinced French workers 
in Germany in 1944. 

But to expound the complexities of Vichy is not to 
tilt the balance the other way. The great defence of 
the régime, and the prop of the Marshal’s self-respect, 
was the argument that however undignified its 
expedients and devious its means, it saved France 
from “ Polandization.”” The answer to this remains 
the obvious one that in spite of its suffering, Poland 
survived as a nation, while to the divisions of France 
Vichy added new ones. Ambiguity went on too long. 
M. Aron’s account of Pétain does him more than 
justice, but only after the Marshal has been carried 
off by the Germans does he begin to seem a sym- 
pathetic figure. The Germans gave hjm a little of 
the dignity of a tragic figure by depriving him of his 
last freedom of manoeuvre. 

M. Aron’s story of Vichy is the best in English, 
but it was better still in French. The translation 
sometimes disturbs smooth reading, and some of the 
quality of the original has been lost by condensation 
If M. Aron shortened this book to about three- 
quarters of its original length on the advice of his 
publisher, he was unwise. The French bibliography 
of twelve pages is cut down to about sixty items 
Some of the omitted passages are of interest (for 
example, that containing Ybarnegaray’s account of 
Weygand at Cangé), while the omission of others 
merely makes the téxt jerky. And there is an 
occasional editorial lapse; *‘ Max Dormoy” in the 
index is one. The other and more geheral quali- 
fication which an English reader will make about 
this book is that M: Aron may have been too 
generous. In the case of the North African landing, 
for example, it is certainly true that the Americans 
were neither candid about their intentions nor strict 
in keeping to their timetable. But there is something 
to be said on their side; why, after all, should they 
have trusted Frenchmen, whose Government seemed 
so ambiguous and impenetrable in its actions? 
Over Vichy there hung a great question-mark; it is 
not an excuse for it to point out that it someumes 
puzzled the Germans as much as the Allies 

JOHN ROBERTS 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY, By Erich 

Valentin, 148 pp Thames and Hudson. 28 

Beethoven is one of the great figures of history 
who happens to be most in need of a new biography 
just now, but I am afraid that Dr. Erich Valentinh’s 
study hardly fills that want. Not because it is a 
simply-told story, addressed primarily to the non- 
music specialist, embellished with a splendid selec- 
tion of helpful illustrations, but because Dr. Valentin 
has fallen short on two important counts. He does 
not establish the essential reason for Beethoven's 
dominating position jn the history of an art, surely 
the prime requisite of a biography, and he does not 
appear to have kept abreast of recent research into 
the human personality of his subject. 

There is no reason why a musician’s life and 
achievement should not be told in terms that a layman 
will understand, and without recourse to the strong 
lacing of technical jargon that most musical bio- 
graphers deem necessary. Dr. Valentin shies so far 
away from this that his readers are left with scarcely 
a notion why Beethoven should be so highly prized 
They will gather that Beethoven wrote music, but 
not how the composer came to bulk head and 
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shoulders above innumerable contemporaries who 
wese doing the same thing. 

Those who already know the answer will hardly 
have need for a biography of this sort. Those who 
want to know will look in vain for any attempt to 
show how Beethoven enriched the language of music 
ind the means of its expression more widely than 
any other composer of his own or earlier ages, with- 
yut whose genius the achievements of his successors 
would not have been possible. The word-picture 
painted by Dr. Valentin is like a brush-portrait with 
the eyes blank. 

More serious, perhaps, is the out-of-date appear- 
ince he gives to his subject’s other features, those of 
Beethoven’s character and temperament. He can 
claim in Becthoven’s favour that he was “ hyper- 
sensitive to every form of dishonesty ” and scarcely 
hint at the composer’s frankly crooked conduct to- 
wards publishers. Beethoven often accepted and kept 
advance payments for works never delivered, or sold 
works under restrictive agreements and then ignored 
the agreements. The Mass in D was separately 
promised to six different publishers, for instance, 
before it eventually appeared under the imprint of a 
seventh. 

But I am really astonished that Dr. Valentin 
hould repeat the conventionally whitewashed view 
of Beethoven's relations with his nephew Karl—a 
tragedy that illuminates the composer’s personality 
more than anything. Once more Karl is the scape- 
goat who “caused his uncle much grief and pain 
through his reckless behaviour,’’ whereas it has been 
convincingly argued that the blame for reckless 
behaviour should lie much more with the uncle 
than with the nephew. Dr. Valentin seems unaware 
that two Austrian psychologists, Editha and Richard 
Sterba, a few years ago published iactual evidence 
and impartial logic to this effect which no Beethoven 
biographer can afford to ignore (Beethoven and His 
Nephew, Dobson). 

‘This is not the occasion for details, but the con- 
suming passion for dominance and possession 
revealed in the Sterba thesis significantly alters our 
accepted ideas of Beethoven. It also affects the man 
in relation to the opposite sex, concerning which 
Dr. Valentin lines up a fine assortment of candidates 
for possession of Beethoven’s heart. The identity of 
the ** Immortal Beloved,” to whom Beethoven wrote 
the only known letter using the intimate du, has 
never been established, but Dr. Siegmund Kaz- 
nelson’s lately published researches have narrowed 
down the field much more than the present bio- 
grapher suggests (Beethovens Ferne und Unsterbliche 
Geliebte, Standard Buch-Veriag, Zurich). 

These factors are of the utmost importance in any 
assessment of Beéthoven, because they closely 
atfected his creative work as well as his everyday 
character. Without informed discussion of at least 
the latest known facts, we are left in this instance 
with a bare chronology of the composer's life, chiefly 
adorned by long lists of friends and patrons asso- 
ciated with him. Although the outline is accurate 
enough, some of the details are questionable. For 
instance, contrary to Dr. Valentin’s assertion, 
Rossini almost certainly met Beethoven, whereas it 
is doubtful whether Schubert ever did in person. 

The author gives a lively picture of Beethoven's 
circle and times, placing it in context with con- 
temporary developments in art and politics (a back- 
ground that musical biographers are too prone to 


forget In his * visitors’ lists,” however, he draws 
no clear distinction between those figures who were 
important to Beethoven and those who were not 
The handsome illustrations have been chosen with 
skill and arranged with care, except those reproduc- 
ing manuscript writing for which no transiation or 
reference is given in the text, and there are a few 
instances of faulty proof-reading. It scems to me, 
though, that the admirable idea behind this series 
of pictorial biographies has not been well enough 
realized in this particular example 
Noét Goobwin 


CLIENTS OF ROME 

FOREIGN CLIENTELAE (264-70 B.< By E. Badian 

342 pp. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. £2 10s 

In these days of specialist scholarship it is beyond 
both the abilities and opportunities of one man to 
hope to become a polymath, even in a fairly res- 
tricted field. In the history of the Roman Republic 
there is a great gulf fixed between a general review 
such as the Cambridge Ancient History, admirable as 
it is, and the highly specialist studies of one aspect or 
period; and there is comparatively little modern 
work, in English at any rate, of the nature of Syme’s 
Roman Revolution, Sherwin-White’s Roman Citizen- 
ship or Scullard’s Roman Politics for the student who 
would like to know more of cause and effect. Mr 
Badian’s book can now be added to this category 

Against the background of a review of the 
extension of Rome’s power in Italy, in the West, in 
Greece and Asia, it examines the development of the 
peculiarly Roman institution of clientela, a kind ot 
feudal relation of individual patron and client, into a 
political instrument governing the relation of Rome 
and dependent foreign states. In the first section of 
the book, an examination of the spread of Roman 
control shows that the general conception of a steady 
policy of conquest and annexation is erroneous. The 
technique was more subtle. A small state, in difficul- 
ties with a more powerful, became a client of Rome, 
was protected when the inevitable war followed and, 
when victory came, was established even more firmly 
within the Roman system. The concept that wars 
must be waged only in defence of one’s own, or an 
ally’s, territory was evaded by this policy of taking 
over the protection of a state facing attack; and later, 
on the extension of power politics, states were taken 
under protection, not at their own request, to provide 
pretext for further interference 

In the analysis of the successive stages in the 
extension of. Roman power, there emerges the 
phenomenon of the réle of patron, played by in 
dividuals such as Flamininus in Greece and Scipio 
in Spain and Africa, not toward other individuals as 
clients but toward cities and monarchies This 
relationship outlived the life of the individual and, 
passing to his family, provided a peculiarly useful 
and profitable political and diplomatic instrument in 
subsequent events. Yet another development of this 
clientship, owed to powerful individuals, becomes 
discernible in the struggles for political power in 
Rome at the end of the second century and the civil 
wars fn the first century. This, the second theme of 
this book, traces the growth of the client army, which 
had its loyalty not to the state but to one man. Mr 
Badian regards this as an unwitting creation of 
Marius. his personal bestowal of citizenship, retro- 
spectively legalized, his establishment of colonies of 
veterans both in Italy and overseas, provided him 











not only with a refuge when forced to flee Italy but 
with the means of making a “ come-back."’ This 
lesson, learned and exploited by Pompey, is seen as 
the basis of the power that Pompey created and used 
The survey of this fascinating subject ends in 70 B.t 

with the military domination of Pompey; but the 
onclusion hints at the even more ruthless and 
brillant exponent of this instrument who was to 
appear in the person of Caesar 
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Spanish hoards, make it clear that the bulk of Celt- 
Iberian coinage was issued between this time and 
the Sertorian wars in 70 B.« 

Though this book, as has been indicated, will 
prove of great value to those who would like to 
know something more than the bare outline of the 
period, it has not been made easy for them; for its 
construction and language presume a considerable 
familiarity both with institutions and terminology 
For the specialist it obviously contains much of 
interest; but the more general student also will be 
grateful for the analysis from another aspect of the 
political ideas and developments behind events 

R. A. G. CARSON 


THE RHODESIAN DILEMMA 


THE|BIRTH OF A DILEMMA: THE CONQUEST AND SETTLE 
MENT OF RHODESIA. By Philip Mason, 366 pp 
Oxford Umversity Pres 30 
This excellent book is the first publication of the 

new Institute of Race Relations. A lesser man than 

Mr. Mason might have opened with a lengthy dis 

cussion of methodology, intended to justify the 

academic autonomy of the new discipline Thank 
g«xiness, we are spared this; Mr. Mason claims 
imply to have drawn on the work of historians, 


" ropologists, and archaeologists in order to 

analyse an historical situation too complex to fall into 
xisting academic compartments A reviewer 
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tions, sees the attitudes of Bo reproduced at Bulawayo 
rhe imposition of direct taxation on Africans is 
justified on almost precisely the same grounds as in 
Sierra Leone—but, since Rhodesians need labour 
more urgently, the rates are higher. This is resented; 
again for what appear to be very similar reasons 
African rebellions, stirred by the destructive impact 
of European culture on African society, and sparked 
otf by .concrete grievances, end in indiscriminate 
slaughter hey are therefore misinterpreted by 
Europeans as attempted reversions to a barbarous 
past. Europeans in Rhodesia demand trial by jury 
as earnestly as Africans in contemporary Freetown, 
and abuse it even more flagrantly Since social 
conditions in the West are so different, the course of 
development has of course been different, too; hence 
the contention of white Rhodesians that outsiders 
do not truly understand the human problems of 
their country. But here its inhabitants of all races 
‘merge clearly as, in words used by Livingstone of 

Makololo, ** just such a strange mixture of good 

i evil as men are everywhere else.’ 

Mr. Mason is more concerned to understand the 
tragic conflicts of race relations than to pronounce 
judgment on either side. He idealizes neither African 
nor European, and condemns neither One is 
reminded of a wise and humane judge, reviewing the 
‘vidence brought forward but abstaining from asking 
the ry to deliver a verdict Readers who feel 
concern about the current problems of the Federa- 
uuon will often be inclined to interpolate other 
opinions, less studiously impartial Reading Mr 
Mason’s account of the Matabele War, I thought of 
Belloc’s summary—which keeps no less carefully to 
verifiable fact 

we have got the Maxim gun; and they 

have not 

But, given the distribution of power in Central 
Africa produced by the superior technology repre- 
sented by the Maxim gun-there is no question that 
Mr. Mason's Sompassionate restraint will best serve 
the cause of inter-racial understanding today—so 

tar as it can be served by scholarship and reason 

]. D. HARGREAVES 
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An admurable new selection from the famous 
memoirs of Saimt-Simon includes in 
particular those chapters which illuminate the 
Court of Lous XIN it Versailles and the 
character of Saint-Simon himsell 
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ut only with a refuge when forced to flee Italy but 
with the means of making a © come-back Phis 
lesson, learned and exploited by Pompey, is seen as 
the bests of the power that Pompey created and used 
The survey of this fascinating subject ends in 70 BX 
with the military domination of Pompey, but the 
enclusion hunts at the even more ruthless and 
brillant exponent of this instrument who was to 
appear in the person of Caesar 
This 1s the bare outhne, and the Suilding up of 
the general mcture involves the detailed discussion 
of a variety of interesting themes An instance ts the 
examination of the final clamination of Carthage 
Phe third war and the destruction of the city of 
(Carthage appear in a general account as unnecessarily 
ruthless We are here reminded of the evidence that 
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he book os closely documented, but it is based 
mainly on the literary sources, and the evidence 
available in ancillary disciplines, admittedly not so 
plentiful for this as tor later periods, apparently goes 
by default. The evidence of comage ts cited on only 
one occasion A ughtening of Roman control in 
Spain after the surrender of Numantia in 133 1s 
deduced from the cessation of Celt-Ibenan comage 
at that tame, but Hall, quoted as the authority, in fact 
states the flat opposite. Both he and other more 
recent wriiers, and in particular the publication of 
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Spanish hoards, make it clear that the bulk of Celt- 
Iberian comage was issued between this ume and 
the Sertorian wars in 70 B. 

Though this book, as has been indicated, will 
prove of great value to those who would like to 
know something more than the bare outline of the 
period, it has not been made easy for them; for its 
construction and language presume a considerable 
familiarity both with institutions and terminology 
kor the specialist it obviously contains much of 
interest; but the more general student also will be 
grateful for the analysis from another aspect of the 
politecal ideas and developments behind events 

A. G. CARSON 


THE RHODESIAN DILEMMA 

THE BIRTH OF A DILEMMA: THE CONQUEST AND SETTLE- 

MENT OF RHODESIA. By Philip Mason, 366 pp 

Oxford University Press. 30s 

This excellent book 1s the first publication of the 
new Institute of Race Relations. A lesser man than 
Mr. Mason might have opened with a lengthy dis- 
cussion of methodology, intended to justify the 
academic autonomy of the new discipline. Thank 
goodness, we are spared this; Mr. Mason claims 
simply to have drawn on the work of historians, 
anthropologists, and archacologists in order to 
analyse an historical situation too complex to fall into 
existing academic compartments A reviewer 
should add that insights drawn from the experience 
of Philip Mason of the Indian Civil Service and of 
Philip Woodruff the novelist have proved no less 
essential to this work There is, of course, no 
reason why “ straight’ historians should not draw 
on other disciplines, and write books combining 
narrative form with imaginative social analysis 
witness Sir Keith Hancock's Survey. But, in fact, 
they rarely do write such books; by fathering this 
one, and promising others, the Institute has amply 
justified its existence 

The book 1s in three parts. The first examines 
the evidence—anthropological, archaeological, his- 
torical—about the society of the peoples who 
inhabited Rhodesia before Rhodes. This evidence, 
though its limitations are made very clear, thoroughly 
refutes the popular impression that pre-European 
Rhodesia was filled with savages, “ hereditarily 
incapable of progress or combination "’ and lacking 
meaningful forms of social organization. Instead, 
they are presented as “a people in waiting.”’ Part 
Two—* Conquest and Settlement ’’—describes the 
growth of European pressure on Matabeleland; the 
invasion of Mashonaland by Rhodes’ Pioneers in 
1890; its repercussions on British relations with the 
Matabele, and the origins of the war of 1893; and 
the insurrections of both Matabele and Mashona in 
1896 Ihe third part traces the development of 
Company rule, and of racial attitudes, up to 1914; 
there are illuminating discussions of labour problems 
and land policy, the working of juries and developing 
attitudes towards sexual relations between the races 
The general background to these problems ts set by a 
penetrating analysis of the contradictions in official 
policy, between the essentially upper-class 
* Doctrine of advance towards eventual racial 
integration, and the “ Game Warden's" desire to 
conserve native institutions in Reserves, applauded 
for less reputable motives by other groups 

It is surprising how often a reader acquainted 
with West African problems notices familiar situa- 





tons, sees the attitudes of Bo reproduced at Bulawayo. 
The imposition of direct taxation on Africans is 
justified on almost precisely the same grounds as in 
Sierra Leone—but, since Rhodesians need labour 
more urgently, the rates are higher. This is resented; 
again for what appear to be very similar reasons. 
African rebellions, stirred by the destructive impact 
of European culture on African society, and sparked 
off by concrete grievances, end in indiscriminate 
Slaughter; they are therefore misinterpreted by 
Europeans as attempted reversions to a barbarous 
past. Europeans in Rhodesia demand trial by jury 
as earnestly as Africans in contemporary Freetown, 
and abuse it even more flagrantly. Since social 
conditions in the West are so different, the course of 
development has of course been different, too; hence 
the contention of white Rhodesians that outsiders 
do not truly understand the human problems of 
their country. But here its inhabitants ‘of all races 
emerge clearly as, in words used by Livingstone of 
the Makololo, “* just such a strange mixture of good 
and evil as men are everywhere else.” 

Mr. Mason is more concerned to understand-the 
tragic conflicts of race relations than to~pr6énounce 
judgment on either side. He idealizes neither African 
nor European, and condemns neither One is 
reminded of a wise and humane judge, reviewing the 
evidence brought forward but abstaining from asking 
the jury to deliver a verdict. Readers who feel 
concern about the current problems of the Federa- 
tion will often be inclined to interpolate other 
opinions, less studiously impartial. Reading Mr. 
Mason’s account of the Matabele War, I thought of 
Belloc’s summary—-which keeps no less carefully to 
verifiable fact :— 

= we have got the Maxim gun; and they 

have not.” 

But, given the distribution of power in Central 
Africa produced by the superior technology repre- 
sented by the Maxim gun, there is no question that 
Mr. Mason’s compassionate restraint will best serve 
the cause of inter-racial understanding today—so 

far as it can be served by scholarship and reason. 

J. D. HARGREAVES 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD LIGONIER: A Story of the British 

Army, 1702-1770. By Rex Whitworth, 422 pp., 

7 plates, 8 maps. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

42s.) 

During seventy years in the British Army, Jean- 
Louis Ligonier (1680-1770) rose to the rank of Field 
Marshal, and for long periods was Master General of 
the Ordnance and Commander-in-Chief. He served 
as a fighting soldier in the 1oth Foot and was, at 
various times, Colonel of the 8th Horse, of the Blues 
and the rst Foot Guards. Yet that mighty enthusiast 
for the regimental officer, Sir John Fortescue, makes 
only the scantiest references to him in his thirteen- 
volume History of the British Army; and, though 
towns were named after him during his life-time, 
Ligonier’s name has for long been almost forgotten. 
Hardly four columns were given to him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography—about as much 
as was allotted to Queen Anne’s husband, or to many 
a long-forgotten divine or unread, and unreadable, 
literary man whose influenee, then and now, on the 
lives and destinies of others was never a tithe as 
important as that of this keenly professional soldier. 

That Ligonier was brave and able cannot be 
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denied. He was a demon for gunpowder. The 
Schellenberg, Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, he saw them all in the front line. In 
many a battle and siege he was the only officer of the 
regiment to come through unscathed, even with over 
twenty shots through his clothing. These adventures, 
which alone would have served many men as feast for 
a life-time’s reminiscences, were only the beginning. 
After Dettingen, Ligonier wrote the official account; 
at Fontenoy, he led the indomitable British infantry 
into the heart of the French camp, refusing to 
retreat until he had received a written order; at 
Rocoux, another lost fight, his twelve regiments were 
attacked by over fifty French battalions; he was 
captured by the French at Laffeldt, leading 2 des- 
perate cavalry charge to rescue a beaten army. These 
and the rest of his twenty-five campaigns are perhaps 

old, forgotten far-off things, and battles long ago ”’; 
and Ligonier might still be merely a fire-eating beau 
sabreur. He was in fact much more: an M.P., P.C., 
Fk RS. He gave much—perhaps too much—advice 
to Cumberland, Newcastle, George I], Pitt and 
George IIL; he could write a noble letter. As a regi- 
mental commander, he was zealous for his men’s 
health, food and hospitals He improved army 
transport and supplics. He was a charming social 
companion, generous in many ways—though surely 
paying { 1S a quarter to the one of his many mistresses 
who had borne him a daughter cannot be quoted in 
this context. Perhaps the author, who, as so often 
happens in these matters, 1 anything but impartial 
about his hero, claims a little too much. Were all the 
successes of the Seven Years War—save Plassey— 
really Ligonier’s work, and had he no share in the 
disasters ¢ Were fortifications at Portsmouth and 
Miltord Haven, and the assaults on Rochefort, 
Cherbourg, St. Malo, and Belle [e, really “ good 
things  ? Did not his advanced age play a large part 
in his achievement of high office? Was he not 
something of a genial old tiame-server ? 

The present volume 1s described by its author in 
the preface as “ a labour of love,” as indeed it proves 
to be. Every screp of original sources has been 
combed for contemporary comment, from the great 
national archives down to casual manuscripts held 
by modern County Councils; and much active 
research has yielded considerable information on this 
amiable Huguenot émigré. This was a book well 
worth writing, and the best materials have dies ink 
ms coMmstruction 
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THE FOURTEENTH PRESIDENT 

FRANKLIN PIERCE: YOUNG MICKORY OF THE GRANITE 

Hits. By Roy Franklin Nichols, 625 pp. 2nd 

edition 1968 Pennsylvania Umiversity Press; 

London: Oxford University Press. 68s 

Revisionist historians J. G. Randall, Avery 
Craven, Roy F. Nichols and others) have urged that 
the coming of the American Civil War was unneces- 
sary, that mt represents a breakdown of democratic 
leadership in a blundering generation.” A. M. 
Schlesinger, Jnr., has countered with the specific 
query: was this particular generation below the 
human or historical or democratic average? The 
present masterly and definitive account of Pierce's 
carcer inclines one to an affirmative answer. 

The second-last§ President before Lincoln, 
Franklin Pierce was a professional politician, suc- 
cessively state representative, Jacksonian congress- 





man and—as Senator for New Hampshire at the age 
of thirty-four — the youngest member of that 
exclusive club. In these early years, he learned to 
regard sectional differences as the handiwork of wild 
fanatics—especially of Northern abolitionists. His 
convivial temperament threw him into, Southern 
company and a supposed attack by Calhoun made 
him an ardent—and almost pathological—champion 
of the South’s right to non-interference with its 
“‘ peculiar institution.” His attachment to party 
orthodoxy also narrowed his vision; the Democratic 
party became “ his tamily, his fraternity, his church 
and his country.” Pressure from his wife, coupled 
perhaps with a sense of disappointment—for the 
easy won political promotion had brought no great 
distinction—led him out of public life at the age of 
thirty-eight. Yet he still played the political game; 
and, returning from the Mexican War with the rank 
of general, he soon established himself as party boss 
in New Hampshire. Professor Nichols sees this 
period as the zenith of Pierce’s career, and so cor- 
rectly assesses the stature of this man “ with no 
very remarkable talents.” 

The ’fifties opened with much deceptive flourish- 
ing of olive branches. The public was tired of 
acrimony and argument. But the great Senate that 
debated Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 was a 
dying body, and the attempt to muzzle the slavery 
issue was too vitally connected with western expan- 
sion to succeed. It was a time that demanded vision, 
courage and leadership; but the: divided counsels of 
the Democratic party could offer nothing better 
than the “ bland and agreeable manners ” of Frank 
Pierce. The election was a landslide. A more per- 
ceptive man might have seen the danger in the con- 
sequent disintegration of the Whigs; a stronger 
Executive might have used it to advantage. But 
Pierce began his term too numbed by personal 
tragedy to comprehend this. He was haunted by the 
belief that the sudden death of his only son was a 
tribute levied by God for his presidential honour. 
Never a man of great character or ability, Pierce was 
to become one of the most negative, and least suc- 
cessful, of Presidents. 

The story of Pierce’s administration is told in great 
detail. Yet, at the outsct, Professor Nichols warns 
us to expect no triumph. Moving from domestic 
patronage to robust filibustering, every political 
issue Pierce touched led either to failure or his own 
discredit. His cabinet was undistinguished—a com- 
promise group that stayed surprisingly loyal to its 
chief. But the attempt to substitute cabinet rule for 
executive leadership, to “carry out his duties not 
as a leader but as a group associate,” failed to stem 
the more destructive aspects of the great political 
and economic re-organization that was afoot. 
Always an expansionist, Pierce ruined the very 
tavourable chances of gaining Cuba from Spain by 
his poor choice of personnel. His attempt to twist 
the British lion’s tail was also a failure. On the credit 
side of foreign policy, the administration could only 
show the Gadsden purchase; and, even here, Pierce’s 
‘wishes had been disregarded, his diplomacy had 
been subordinated to the purposes of private 
interests.” 

In domestic matters, Pierce’s cabinet—despite 
the large patronage at its disposal—failed to capture 
the Democratic party, much less the nation. The 
sheer greatness and diversity of United States 
expansion in the period presented American 
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politicians with a host of new problems. The ever- 
widening gap between North and South could not 
be bridged by ignoring its existence, nor the bitter- 
ness resolved by denunciation of agitators and pious 
reference to the founding fathers. The young fogey 
of forty-eight in the White House watched help- 
lessly, as power, and the direction of policy, slipped 
over to Capitol Hill. 

Here, too, a new spirit was abroad. Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster and Benton were all gone. New alignments 
and new interests were emerging. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Act was the symbol of Pierce’s abdication 
of executive leadership. Stephen Douglas’s principle 
of “squatter sovereignty’ combined with his 
interest in transcontinental railways to shape the act 
Pierce was hesitant, but eventually conceded, under 
pressure from Jefferson Davis (future President of 
the Southern Confederacy). This was the price 
paid for legislative cooperation; a price that soon 
involved blood-letting in Kansas and_ ultimately 
throughout the Union. 

Professor Nichols’ biography might be more 
fittingly sub-titled a Study in Disappointment. He 
has followed Pierce through every episode of a varied 
life; and, while the material is cut-up in very small 
fragments—chapters average seven pages—it is dealt 
with critically and with detachment. As each 
problem is posed and analysed, we seem on the brink 
of significant action; but then the commonplace 
character of the subject diverts us into inconsequen- 
tial backwaters. The additional bibliography in this 
new edition is very small, perhaps because Pierce 
made such a slight impression on the history of his 
umes. 

BRIAN FARRELI 


Letters (continued from page 829 


ROBIN HOOD 

claimed that illegal customs had been established by 
the abbot against the explicit conditions of a charter 
of Offa. Indeed, Mr. Rogers is wrong in thinking 
that the risings at Bury and St. Albans had to do 
with agricultural conditions on estates where demesne 
farming was practised; they were beth towns, and 
the townsmen were aggrieved because the abbeys in 
whose jurisdiction they lay denied them the privileges 
that other boroughs had obtained by charter. I 
would not, of course, deny that one of the main 
uses to which a lord put his legal position vis-a-vis 
his bondmen was to obtain money. But in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries a lord was very often 
not directly interested in cultivation, as agriculture 
did not offer sufficient prospects, and for this réason 
the available labour service was less important to a 
lord than the cash he could obtain by enforcement 
of his legal rights. Legal oppression and economic 
exploitation were really two aspects of the same 
situation, but in this period the former demands 
most emphasis. 

Two last points. Firstly I must with respect deny 
having failed to emphasize that the medieval peasant 
did not want equality; I devoted a whole paragraph 
to stressing just this (p. 688). Secondly, though the 
immediate causes of the Peasant’s Revolt must not 
be ignored by its own historians, the chronicler of 
Robin Hood’s deeds may surely be excused for not 
discussing the unpopularity of the Poll Tax or of 
John of Gaunt, since the stories of his hero have 
nothing to say of them 
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BOMBS OVER VENICE 
SiR, 

The writer, who in your October issue kindly 
supplied much interesting data_in correction of my 
article on the bombing ef Venice, might without 
difficulty have supplied much more. 

If one is to be as literal-minded as he, it is also 
‘ unfortunately not true”’ that until Rogier’s time 
observation was the (only) basis for the military use 
of balloons. In 1812, or six years before the appear- 
ance of Rogier’s book, the Russians had a plan to 
** annihilate ’’ Napoleon and his staff by dropping 
explosives on them from a balloon; before those 
Russians, the Montgolfiers themselves, so it is said, 
had a similar idea for the aggressive use of balloons. 
And, let us not forget, some two hundred years 
earlier still, Rabelais, in another sphere, achieved a 
most Offensive (and lethal) use of the aerial weapon. 

Indeed, as one of the committees, which inves- 
tigated Warner’s “ long range,”’ declared, the idea 
had been proposed many times before and in many 
lands. The committee may have had in mind 
Leonardo, for instance, who anticipated Warner by 
some hundreds of years; or the Chinese, who, I 
believe, anticipated Leonardo by some thousands. 

The wonderful imagination of H. G. Wells pro- 
duced ** The Land Ironclads ” in 1903, but to the 
layman, at least, there is a difference, and one of 
substance, begween the “ monsters ’’ of that fas- 
cinating story and the Somme tanks of 1916; similarly 
between the atom bomb in “*‘ Wings Over Europe,”’ 
the play by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne of 
1928, and the atom bomb which exploded over 
Hiroshima in 1945. 

Scientific fiction and scientific experiment (as in 
the case of Coxwell) occupy one category, and 
scientific practice another. So to me it still seems 
that, just as the Wright brothers were the first to fly 
a powered machine, Franz Uchatius was the first 
man to drop bombs from the air. But I would 
certainly make no “ claim ”’ for him. That is a word 
I would not use in the matter, any more than I would 
in the case of the man or men who also added to the 
sum of modern civilization, when he, or they, first 
devised and practised the art of mass extermination 
by gas chamber and incinerator. 

Yours, etc., 
LESLIE READE, 
London, N.W’.1. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


CHARLES II’S SECRETARIES OF STATE, by D. G. C. 
Allan. F. M. G. Evans: ‘The Principal Secretary of 
State, 1§58 to 1680 (London, 1923), which has a 
bibliography of earlier works, is continued in M. A. 
Thomson: The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782 
(Oxford, 1932). P. Fraser: The Intelligence of the 
Secretaries of State, and their Monopoly of Licensed 
News, 1660-1688 (Cambridge, 1956). Deals with 
two aspects of the Secretaries’ Work. There are 
articles in the Dictionary of National Biography on 
all the Secretaries except Conway, who is mentioned 
in the Complete Peerage. Modern Biographies include 
V. Barbour: Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington (Wash- 
ington, 1914); Sir Tresham Lever: Sidney Godolphin; 
His Life and Times (London, 19§2); D. Nicholas: 
Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 1593-1669; His Life and 
Letters (London, 1955); D. Middleton: The Life of 
Charles, 2nd Earl of Middleton (London, 1957); 
J. P. Kenyon: Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 
1641-1702 (London, 1958). 


JOSEPHUS, by S. G. F. Brandon. The best English 
edition of the works of Josephus (which is un- 
happily still incomplete) is in the Loeb Classical 
Library by H. St. Thackeray and R. Marcus, 7 vols. 
(1926-1943). There is the older complete translation 
of W. Whiston (revised by A. R. Shillito (1900-3) ); 
The Jewish War and the Life were translated by R. 
Traill (1868). The French edition, Oeuvres complétes 
des Flavius Josephus, sous la direction de Théodore 
Reinach, 7 vols., Paris, 1900—, is invaluable for its 
notes, as is also the Italian edition of the Jewish War 
by G. Ricciotti, 3 vols., Turin, 1937, which is also 
well illustrated. On various aspects of Josephus and 
his work see H. St. Thackeray: Josephus: the Man and 
the Historian (New York, 1929), also his introductions 
and appendices to the Loeb volumes: B. Niese, 
article on “‘ Josephus ”’ in J. Hastings: Encyclopeadia 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII; The Messiah Jesus 
and John the Baptist (an abridged English edition of 
the German work of R. Eisler, London, 1931 (note: 
Eisler’s work is brilliant, but it must be used with 
caution); G. Ricciotti: Flavio Giuseppe, Ja Storico 
giudeo-romano, Turin 1937; F. J. Foakes Jackson: 
Josephus and the Jews, London, 1930; S. G. F. 





Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian 
Church, London, 2nd ed., 1957. For the Slavonic 
version of Josephus, which raises many problems still 
not satisfactorily solved, see La Prise de Férusalem de 
Foséphe le Fuif, texte vieux-russe publié intégralement 
par V, Istrin, traduit en fran¢ais par P. Pascal, Paris, 
2 tomes, 1934, 1938. For the latest discussion of this 
question see A. Robenstein: ‘* Observations on the 
Old Russian Version of Josephus’ Wars,” in The 
Journal of Semitic Studies (Manchester University 
Press), vol. II (19§7). 


LORD RANDOLPH RESIGNS, 1886, by Robert Rhodes 
James. This article is based principally upon un- 
published material in the Hambledon, Churchill, 
St. Aldwyn and Salisbury Archives. Other accounts 
of the crisis may be found in the following works, 
but none of them is entirely accurate, largely because 
of the emergence of new information since their 
publication. W. S. Churchill: Lord Randolph 
Churchill (one vol. edition, 1951); Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil: Robert, Third Marquis of Salisbury (1931-32); 
Mrs. Cornwallis-West (Lady Randolph Churchill): 
The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill (1908) ; 
J. L. Garvin: Life of Joseph Chamberlain (1933-4); 
R. C. K. Ensor: England, 1870-1914 (1936); A. E 
C.athorne-Hardy: Memoir of the First Earl of 
Cranbrook (1910); Lord George Hamilton: Parlia 
mentary Reminiscences and Reflections (vol. ii, 1922); 
Queen Victoria’s Letters, edited by G. E. Buckle 
1930-32). 


LAMENNAIS: A LIBERAL CATHOLIC, by J. B. Morrall. 
F. Lamennais: Oeuvres complétes (12 vols., Paris, 
1836-7); Oeuvres (Geneva, n.d.),a selection of the 
more important writings, including De Ja réligion 
and Paroles d’un croyant; Les Paroles d’un croyant 
texte: publié sur le manuscrit autographe, ed. Y. Le 
Hir (Paris, 1949) the standard modern edition. C. A. 
de Sainte-Beuve: Portraits contemporains and 
Nouveaux Lundis. C. Boutard: Lamennais: sa vie et 
es doctrines (3 vols., Paris, 1905-1913) and F. Duine: 
La Mennais: sa ses idées, ses -ouvrages (Paris, 
1922) are the standard French lives. A. R. Vidler: 
Prophecy and Papacy: a study of Lamennais, the 
Church and the Revolution (London, 19¢4) is the 
fullest treatment in English of Lamennais’s Catholic 
period. I am indebted to this book for many of the 
translated quotations used in my article. J. C. 
Versluys: Essai sur le caractére de Lamennais (Amster- 
dam, 1929) is the most successful attempt at a 
balanced and documented analysis of Lamennais’s 
personality. The most detailed account of the back- 
ground of the general history of the Catholic Church 
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during Lamennais’s period may be found in K. 


Schmidlin: Histoires des papes de l’époque contem- 
poraine, 1800-1846 (Paris, 1938-1940, the French 
translation of an originally German work 


THE BLACK HAND OVER SERBIA, by A. W. Palmer. 
The fullest account in English of the Black Hand 
movement is in Dr. Massey’s translation of Volume 2 
of Albertini’s The Origins of the War of 1914 (Oxford, 
1953); but, as the Italian version was completed in 
1942, it does not include work in Serbo-Croat under 
the Tito régime. The most important recent Yugo- 
slay book available in Britain is Vojislavy Bogicevic’s 
Sarajevski Atentat (Sarajevo, 1954), and there are 
two long and well-documented articles in Nova Misao 
for August 1954. The Enctklopedija Fugoslavenije 
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Zagreb, 1956) has a useful note on Dimitrievic and 
summarises the conclusions of Milan Zivanovic’s 
Pukovnik Apis—Solunski Proces (Belgrade, 1955). 
The Sarajevo periodical Pregled has some brief 
studies of Young Bosnians in its issues of June and 
September 1953 and January 1954. Earlier works 
include: A. Mousset: Une Drame Historique: 
l’ Attentat de Sarajevo (Paris, 1930), which is severely 
criticized by Vojislav Bogicevic in the work cited 
above: R. W. Seton-Watson: Sarajevo (London, 
1926); M. Bogicevic: Le Procés de Salonique (Paris, 
1927); Bernadotte Schmitt: The Coming of the War 
(New York, 1930). W. S. Vucinic: Serbia between 
East and West 1903-8 (Stanford, 1954) provides 
valuable background material. Miss Rebecca West’s 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon (London, 194) is 
highly evocative. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Among, books recently published by contributors 
are: The King’s War, 1641-1647, by C. V. Wedgwood, 
703 pp., maps and sixteen illustrations (Collins, 
35s.); The Queen’s Waris, Wardship and Marriage 
under Elizabeth 1, by Joel Hurstfield, 366 pp., four 
illustrations (Longmans, Green, 42s.); The Opium 
War Through Chinese Eyes, by Arthur Waley, 257 pp. 
Allen & Unwin, 21s.); The Mahdist State in the 
Sudan, 1881-1898, A study of the origins, development 
and overthrow, by P. M. Holt, 264 pp. (Oxford 
University Press, 3§s.); Essays in Elizabethan History, 
by J. E. Neale, 255 pp. (Cape, 18s.); the New 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. 11, The Reformation, 
1§20-§4, 20 chapters, 19 contributors, 686 pp., 
edited and introduced by G. R. Elton Cambridge 
University Press, 37s. 6d.). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale. History Today, Volumes 1-7 complete. 
Bound in red half-leather. January-October 1958 
issues in Easibind file. Offers to: C. Power, Parkside, 
Coningsby, Lincoln. 











Write for profit. Send today for interesting free 
booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 102B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of Engligyh Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect these 
fascinating cortemporary doguments ? Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, 1os. p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





DARWINISM AND THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 

To mark the centenary of “ The Origin of 
Species,”” a conference will be held in Adam House, 
Edinburgh, from April 8th to roth, 1959. The pro- 
ceedings will be divided into six sessions, addressed 
by a number of distinguished scholars. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Dr. M. P. Banton, 
39, George Square, Edinburgh 8. Limited accom- 
modation for visitors will be available in one of the 
University Halls of Residence; early application is 
advised. 
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anda very 


rewarding one if 
you have the 
right information 


Lhat's where The Financial Times 
comes in. Our man on the spot 
knows the background and he and 
his colleagues report daily from 
the markets, the factories and the 
cience laboratories. What thes 
1 sav from New York 
th Rome Melbourne 
Johannesburg — affects vou in your 
Industry, vour prolession 
I hese reports from abroad become 
parte of the picture which Lhe 
binancial limes presents each day 
of what is happening in industrial 
Britain and throughout the world. 
Profit by this. Read The Finan- 


cial Limes every day 
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x ‘oy: . Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
\¢] fil it the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine 
Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 
drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 





shippers, with a long list of wines to their 


name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 


who strongly recommend : 


gees Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 
F A robust red wine from one 

of the smaller chateaua, with a 
—— full body-and grcat cliaracter. 


m=. BOUCHARD 
AINE* 


*k AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 








